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Anheuser-Busch Budweiser 


Pronounced by 


Connoisseurs 


“The King of 
Bottled Beers.” 





It holds the world’s record for purity, quality and 


output. 


More than 600,000,000 bottles of this onc brand 


have been consumed. 


Voulavisee 


of the ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N 
“Black and Tan,’ “Faust,” “Michelob,” “Anheuser 


is the leader ot the 


other famous brews 


Standard,” “Pale Lager,” “Anheuser-Busch Dark.” 


] Miclle-Nuttine —re Food-Drink. A boon to 


nursing mothers, the aged, feeble and convalescent. 
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A Genuine LEHIGH Anthracite Coal. 


Cross Creek Lehigh 


Ten Per Cent Better Than Any Other Hard Coal. 


REMARKABLE FOR ITS 


Purity, Durability, Small Percentage of Ash 
and Freedom from Clinker. 


Logwood, DeCamp & Co. 


Sole Agents for St. Louis, East St. Louis and Suburbs. 


Offices : 712-721 Union Trust Bldg. Telephones} B¥L.,MAN& 











ONE OF THE ‘“BREAKERS’’ WHERE CROSS CREEK COAL IS BROKEN, SIZED AND CLEANED, 
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AUGUST GROSS 
Collection of Paintings 


BY EUROPEAN MASTERS, 


Embracing the English, French and Dutch Schools, 
under the direction of 


MR. GEORGES STIEFFEL, 


Late of the E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., 
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Noonan & Kocian’s, 


617 Locust Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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The new Red River Division is now open—through 
train service between St. Louis—Kansas City and Northern 
Texas via Denison—Sherman. 


TICKET OFFICE, 101 NORTH BROADWAY. 
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THE MIRROR FOR THE SUMMER. 


OING away for the summer? 
(5 Have the MIRROR sent after you. 
However much you may flit, the address will be 
changed as often as this office is notified. 
ee et Ut 
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ABOUT NEW ST. LOUIS. 





THE WORLD’S FAIR AND AFTER. 





the world ever saw. It is going to have that World’s 

Fair located on a site which, for beauty, has never 

been equalled. But more than all this, St. Louis is going to 
how the world a beautiful city as a setting for a beautiful 

Fair. St. Louis is now organized into a “Get Together 
Club,” and 575,000 people, all united in the same purpose, 
will accomplish that purpose in splendid fashion. Business, 
politics, society, labor, the press, the professions, men, 


wy LOUIS is going to have the greatest World’s Fair 


women and children are awakened to the fact that the pres- 
ent is St. Louis’ greatest opportunity, and the most must be 
made of it. Back of the enthusiasm for new St. Louis are 
all the solid qualities of old St. Louis, and the steadiness of 
progress will only quicken its pace. There is manifest a 
general desire to repress the boom tendency. Specula- 
tion will not go mad. The city will not be overbuilt and 
spread out over all surrounding creation. The policy that 
is now taking shape will be to make the most, in every way, 
of what we have got. There is noticeable a rise in rents, 
but it is not nearly so much of a rise as was noted in Chi- 
cago, and it is only fair to say that something of a rise in 
rents was due, because there had been a terrible slump 
therein since 1893. St. Louis is not going to get unduly 
excited over the World’s Fair and take any extraordinarily 
long chances on the enormous success of the enterprise. 
The city is getting ready to attempt, so far as possible, to 
spend every dollar of the World’s Fair expenditures in such 
a way as to make a permanent addition to values here, and 
to make these permanent values benefit, not only all the sec- 
tions of the city, but all the people of the city. The St. 
Louis World’s Fair is not to pass away utterly, leaving not a 
wrack behind. It will leave the city better than it found it 
in every department of public work, in all the public utili- 
ties. Our World’s Fair is not to be solely a pretty picture 
to be soon obliterated. And the people are fired with no 
desire to make enough money during the Fair to live “on 
easy street” ever after. The best influences are against all 
kinds of local business inflation, and the work of preparing 
for the Fair so far is an assurance that, so far as possible, 
the enterprise is not to be looked upon merely as a big 
gamble. There will be as little wind as can be in the un- 
dertaking, and that in itself will be provision against col- 
lapse. The World’s Fair is to be a sure thing asa business 
venture. The Chicago 7ribune has been warning us that 
depression and disaster will follow our Fair as they followed 
Chicago’s Fair, but the warning is based upon a misconcep- 
tion. Depression always follows a “jag,” but the St. Louis 
World’s Fair undertaking is not to be a speculative “jag” 
such as Chicago indulged in. We are going about the 
matter soberly. We are wrestling in advance with the 
difficulties that are suggested. We are, to a large extent, 
discounting inconsiderate enthusiasm. We are going about 
building a World’s Fair in the light of the recorded experi- 
ences of success and failure of all the Fairs that have gone 
before. This is the scientific method, the most distinctively 
modern method of doing things, and it cannot fail of splen- 
did results. We are determined to do nothing that was 
badly done at former World’s Fairs, and to do better every- 
thing that was well done on those occasions. Above all 
things else we are determined not to lec the Fair turn our 
heads. This condition of mind is not one to be warned 
against. It is the condition of mind that is certain to make 
the good influences and effects of the Fair permanent to the 
greatest possible number of people inthe city. The World’s 
Fair is not our end. It is only a means toourend. That 
end is a new St. Louis, a grester St. Louis, a better St. 
Louis. After the World’s Fair shall have pas ed away, the 
city itself shall stand as an attraction and a model to all the 
world. This was the purport and meaning of the gathering, 
at Mayor Wells’ invitation, at the St. Louis Club, last Satur- 
day evening. The programme then forecast reached away 
beyond 1903. It contemplated not so much and so imme- 
diately the glory and pride and comfort and pleasure of 
those of us now here, as the glory, pride, comfort and 
pleasure of the generations that are to follow us. It con- 
templated the preservation of everything in the spirit and 
matter of old St. Louis that has been found to be durably 
good. The new St. Louis programme is a programme in 
which the World’s Fair shall be only a beautiful inaugurat- 


ing incident. We are going to have a beautiful Fair to be 

sure, but we are not going to “blow ourselves” upon some- 
thing that passes away. The city of St. Louis, through its 
chief executive, has announced that it is now working, not 
for the brief gala days of a glorious show, but for all time 
tocome. The city’s chief executive well represents the 
best of the old St. Louis suffused with the spirit of the new. 
He has asked the people’s support in his effort to make a 
greater, better city. The people are beginningto see in him 
a man dogged enough to go ahead with his purposes, sup- 
ported or unsupported, and that means that they will surely 
back him up all along the line. W. M. R. 
ee et Ut 


REFLECTIONS. 


Agnostic Marriage 


NEW fad is agnostic marriage. It seems to be a sor 

A of ceremony in which the high contracting parties 
enter upon union with an earnest bope for early 
separation. Also it pledges the parties to the arrangement 
not to bring children into the world if they 
don’t want to do so. The union is announced with 
a very strong intimation that the union shall endure 
only so long as both parties desire it to endure. All 
of which may be theoretically fine, but one wonders 
whether society at large has no right to consideration 
in the matter of the union of its members. Marriages 
entered into with intent to have as few children as possible 
do not promise good social conditions for the future.” Mar- 
riages terminable at will are as loose as the arrangements 
now denominated liaisons. This absolute freedom business 
is not what it’s cracked up to be when we consider it in the 
light of what we know of human nature. One can imagine 
the state of woman in a world in which agnostic marriage 
prevailed. Marriage is not so terminable for woman as for 
man, and we may imagine that the breaking of the bond 
would be, in ninety cases out of a hundred, at the man’s 
will, without any consideration whatever for the woman. 
Marriage without intent or desire to have children must 
come to this at last, that it will end at personal satiety in the 
man. An agnostic marriage, if we understand it aright, is 
a marriage in which there are no obligations restrict- 
ive of the whims, fancies, roving passions of either party 
to the arrangement. Why any marriage at all, then? It 
is simply a concession to what the agnostics claim to regard 
as a played-out superstition. Why can’t the agnostics just 
marry for a certain time and then, if they do not like it, 
separate? That would be logical, extremely “rationalistic.” 
Agnostic marriages are a dangerous fad, for they don’t 
even pledge the contracting parties to do their best to live 
together as long as possible. They are a poor disguise of 
free love, and nothing else can be made of them. And free 
love is anything but free. It is sexual slavery. It means the 
crushing of women’s hearts and lives. It means man’s 
abandonment to the lusts of the flesh and his falling away 
from the little spirituality there isinhim. Free love means 

defiled womanhood and devitalized manhood. 
et 
What Taney Said 

A DISTINGUISHED Missouri lawyer takes exceptions to 
the statement in these columns last week, that former Chief 
Justice Taney decided that the black man “had no rights 
which the white-man is bound to respect.” The lawyer 
says that the MIRROR was unjust to Chief Justice Taney,and 
points out that what Taney said was that, one hundred 
years before, the r~zroes had no rights which the white 
man was bound to respect. The critic of the MIRROR’s 
assertion sticks in the bark. He quotes Taney with liberal 
and insubstantial accuracy. The Chief Justice did, indeed, 
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refer to the public opinion of a hundred years before, when 
he said of the negroes, “that they had no rights which the 
white man was bound to respect,” but he expounded the law 
of his own day in accordance with that hundred-year- 
old [public opinion, and so made it his opinion; and 
but for the Civil War would have made it the ruling opinion 
of the country. The Dred Scott case illustrates the difference 
between Marshall and Taney. Marshall kept pace with 
the times; Taney lagged behind them. Both were right. 
Marshall was right and up to date; Taney was right and a 
hundred years late. That is to say, Taney was right in his 
statement of what public opinion was a hundred years 
before. He was doubly wrong, because that opinion was 
wrong at the time, and because it was wrong not to recog- 
nize the advance that had been made. Progress in the law 
was impossible under the Taney rule of decision. The 
substance of his opinion was that in his day, the negro had 
no rights which the white man was boundto respect, and so 
he held that Congress could not exclude slavery from the 
territories. The country understood Taney as the MIRROR 
understood him, and the people of the country made 
Abraham Lincoln President of the United States to correct 
what was at once a crime, a blunder and an archaism. 
Ft 
Women and Peace 

THE ladies, God bless ’em! Queen Wilhelmina, of 
Holland, and Mrs. Botha seem to be in a fair way to bring 
the war in the Transvaal to an end. The world, at least, 
hopes they will prevail in securing some sort of mediation 
and settlement, although one fears that Great Britain is not 
now in the mood to accept arbitration. She will probably 
deny that the Hague Court of Arbitration has any authority 
to interfere between a suzerain and its revolted colonies. 
The Boer war is an affliction to the earth. It is not credit- 
able to Great Britain, and it only slowly drags the life out of 
the burghers. The protraction of the struggle seems foolish 
from either side. Such a conflict must have induced a 
certain amount of recognition that each side is in the wrong 
in the matter at issue, and as interchanged hard knocks 
promote mutual respect, the Boers may now come to an 
arbitrament without hatred, while the British can certainly 
come without contempt. Mr. Kruger has no right to pro- 
tract the war to the devastation of his country, and Lord 
Salisbury has no right to lengthen it out to the discredit of 
his government and the further burdening of his people. 
It mediation be offered it should undoubtedly be accepted— 
but Great Britain is a nation that never mediates except when 
it dictates the terms. Still it may be that Great Britain will real- 
ize the advantage of getting out of a fight in which she has 
lost prestige, in order to gain time to put herself in shape 
to meet more powerful foes. The war as it now goes only 
advertises Great Britain’s weakness and incompetency. It 
is good to know that if there be.a prospect of peace it is 
due to women, to the Queen of Holland and to Mrs. 
Botha. What nobler work can a woman be in engaged in 
them in putting an end to a war? 

et 
Strikes, Boycotts and Blacklisting Are Legal 

A CHIGAGO judge upholds not alone the employer’s right 
to blacklist employes, but the employe’s right to strike and to 
boycott. This seems to be the right sort of law. It says 
that “what’s sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 
The ruling puts us back to first principles, that life is a sort 
of warfare and that people have a right to bind themselves 
together for purposes of business warfare. A man has a 
right to say whom he will not employ and to ask others not 
to employ that same person. Another man has a right to 
say for whom he will not work and to ask others to refuse 
to work for that same person. This seems to be recog- 
nized as justice by everyone. The ultimate logic of these 
decisions is that people will continue to strike and boycott 
and blacklist until they find that such things do not pay. 
Labor and Capital both lose on strikes, and it is barely pos- 
sible that if the bars were all let down and the strike, boy- 
cott and blacklist were given full play, for just once, in all 
possible severity, short of riot and murder and incendiarism, 
both sides would find out the folly of their misunderstand- 
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ings. In any event, laws cannot prevent strikes, boycotts, 
blacklistings. They can only provide machinery to settle 
differences between employer and employe. And while the 
law may be that strikes and boycotts and blacklisting are 
legal, it does not by any means follow that they are good 
things for the people interested or for the people generally. 
When the methods employed by each side in the war be- 
tween Capital and Labor are “legal,” though each strives 
for the ruin of the other, and when a continuance of such 
warfare must mean the injury of both, it is time for both 
sides to quit appealing to the methods in question and to 
try to find a way of getting along together in furtherance 
of the interests of both. 
se 
The Heresy Hunters 

PROFESSOR TuBBS, of Kansas Wesleyan University, has 
been dismissed as a heretic. His heresy consists in believ- 
ing that God has employed evolution as the means to bring 
about things in this world. It is difficult to see that there 
is much heresy in such belief, for surely God could proceed 
with His purposes by evolution just as well as by direct 
Even the calling of Earth from Chaos was an 
Immediate creation is evolution from the Divine 


creation. 
evolution. 
Will. Evolution is simply a name for Law, and Law is 
simply a name for Reason, and Reason is, in the abstract, 
only the Divine Will. The great trouble with the heresy 
hunters is, that they claim to know more about the Divine 
Reason than anyone else, and, as a general thing, they 
know even less about that than they do of almost everything 
else. There is nothing atheistical in the belief in 
evolution as a process of world-development. To believein 
evolution is no more sinful than to believe in gravitation, if, 
as in the case of Professor Tubbs, evolution is believed to 
be part of the Divine Law. God surely could proceed with 
His work by evolution as well as by special creation, if it so 
pleased Him. And who, among mortals, knows more about 
how He did, and does, proceed than Professor Tubbs? 
This thing of the finite laying down the law for the Infinite 
is wholly absurd. And what are the billion years of evolu- 
tion of worlds to a sempiternal Entity? It simmers downto 
the simple act of will of a God to whom there is no such 
thing as Time. 
st st 
Our Autogenetic Mayor 
THE city of St. Louis is beg nning to find out that its 
Mayor, Rolla Wells, has a great deal of influence with him- 
self, and the city is also beginning to like that sort of 
thing. 
se 
The Reorganizers 
His NOISELETS from Nebraska alludes to the alleged 
reorganizers of the Democracy as “assistant Republicans.” 
It is noticeable, however, that the Republican papers are 
the only ones that are giving wide publicity to the screeds 
of the Commoner and the followers of its editor. The 
Republicans are as anxious to discredit the reorganizers as 
are the Popocrats. The inference is that the Republicans 
are as afraid of reorganization as the Chicago platformers. 
The further inference is that both Republicans and Popo- 
crats are afraid of the reorganizers. The very howl made 
against a reorganization, by the Popocrats, is a sign that 
the sentiment in favor of anew deal is growing stronger. 
The louder his Noiselets shrieks, the swifter he sweeps into 
political silence. 
st st 
A Landscapist 


THERE are on exhibition at the galleryof Frank Healy, 
13 N. Broadway, four of the paintings of Charles Partridge 
Adams, the celebrated Colorado landscape artist, whose 
work has become so well and deservedly known within the 
last few years, and whose “San Juan Mountains” was one 
of only nine paintings selected from over three hundred 
and fifty works sent in by Western artists at the Pan 
American Exposition. Mr. Adams is both a poet anda 
landscapist. His works possess that subtle and elusive 
quality that heightens nature into idealism without exagger- 


ation. It has been well and truly said that the initials of 





his name resolve themselves into those of the great artistic 
trilogy, Composition, Perspective, Atmosphere, and it can 
not be doubted that in histreatment of landscape, especially 
the aspect of mountain and plain, he is a master surpassed 
While the works at 
Healy’s give no idea of his vast range and scope, and do 


by none, and with but few equals. 


not represent his usual size and breadth, they show sw {j- 
ciently the poetic quality and technical mastery of an artist 
of whom Colorado especially, and the country in general, 
may well be proud, for he is a self-taught man entirely, has 
never studied abroad, nor even in our own art schools, and 
so is hampered by no fetters of tradition or school. 
Colorado has found a worthy exponent of her bald moun- 
tains, her tender valleys and lovely sweeps of plain, for Mr, 
Adams is a landscapist pure and simple, (in hardly one of 
his works does any form of life appear) but his range is 
varied, both as to treatment and subject. No atmospheric 
All conditions of light, cloud and 
color have been caught and rendered permanent by his 


effect escapes him. 


brush—brilliant sunsets, towering mountains swathed in 
swirling mists, the heavy-lying fogs of early morning, and 
the wonderful yellow sweeps of plain for which Colorado is 
famous and unique. His composition is excellent, all the 
lines leading the eye to the central point of interest. His 
manner of suggesting the sweep of wind by a heavy leaning 
of the stunted trees in the mountain gorges breaks the 
foreground charmingly and gives a subtle effect of per- 
manence and majesty to the mountain masses by strong 
contrast. His treatment of the snowfields, sunlighted or mist 
swathed, is very beautiful, demanding an almost flat color 
scheme of bleak greys, blues and whites, (strength of line 
alone suggesting the colors of the rugged cliffs,) while 
the foregrounds are rich sweeps of sunlit gorge, giving a 
most successful effect of remoteness and mystery. The 
dominating feature of Mr. Adams’ work seems to bea 
wealth of color, for he revels in the most brilliant sunrises 
and sunsets, schemes of light so radiant that in looking 
for a simile one can think only of Turner. Mr. Adams is 
destined, without doubt, to later rank with Messrs. Wyant, 
Howes and Smedley and the other brilliant names of our 
strong, virile and growing art world, purely and nobly 
American. 
Fe st 
The Third Term 

THOSE men who are advocating a third term for Presi- 
dent McKinley are bringing themselves into ridicule. The 
country knows them for simply what they are—flatterers of 
Mr. McKinley. 
term for the Major, and only the most sycophantic of the 


There is no argument in favor of a third 


beneficiaries of his largess are burning incense before him. 
te St 
New Religions 

DowlE, the founder of a new religion in Chicago, claims 
to be a reincarnation of the prophet Elijah. His followers 
are multiplying rapidly. The case of this fellow and other 
charlatans who are successful in founding religions should 
make the preachers of the orthodox sects look into the 
matter. There must be something wrong with the olde: 
churches when the people leave them to follow lunatics and 
fakirs. There must be some reason why, with so much 
religion all about us, so many people should be looking fo: 
a new one. Is it not possible that the dilution of religion 
in modern churches has proceeded so far that the people 
are beginning to cry for something that will exercise their 
faculty of credulity? There’s something wrong with the 
people who follow fellows like Dowie, of course, but there’s 
more wrong with churches that are not religious enough 
to appeal to the natural religiosity of hundreds of thousands 
of men and women who accept false prophets and bow in 
reverential awe before brummagem miracles. 


se Ss 
Cuba 


MUCH space is wasted in discussion of the various 
phases of the attempt of the Cubans to arrange for them- 
selves a satisfactory constitution. If the able editors who 
indulge in the discussions referred to were to be quite 
honest with themselves and their readers they would state 





in fact that the Cubans have no very definite idea 
is they want in the way of self-government. 
ndulge in much rhetoric about liberty and freedom 
| that sort of thing, but they don’t appear to desire 
\rt of thing the people of this country consider liberty. 
is to say, they don’t seem to care for a liberty that puts 
restrictions upon their relations with other people or 
between themselves. They don’t seem to like the Yankee 
methods of administration which make for honesty in pub- 
affairs. They resent military occupation of the island, 
they give no guarantee that absolute independence will 
mean peace. The factions in the convention cannot learn 
he first element of popular government, which is conces- 
mn from all sides. The Cubans mean well, but they are 
suspicious of everyone and they do not know what they 
i. Their ideal appears to be a government along 
vanish lines, only without Spain, and this implies a number 
f juntas ready to take to revolution whenever any one of 
them feels that things are not going its way. The delay 
n the finishing up of the Cuban constitution is a symptom 
if considerable incapacity for self-government, and unless 
better progress be made in the near future a greater num- 
ber of American people will be strengthened in their betief 
that the only guarantee of peace and order in “the ever 
faithful isle” is to be found in annexation tothe United 
States. Cuba will be annexed to the United States 
eventually, anyhow. Since it must come, the sooner it 
comes, the better. 
et 
The Old, Old Story 
So Senator Depew, according to the newspapers, is about 
to be married. Wonderful, the power of “the old, old 
story.” 
et 
‘*The Imitator’’ Exposure 
[HE gentleman who ordered his paper stopped last week 
because he didn’t like the instalment of the MIRROR’S serial 
story, “The Imitator,” is all right, nevertheless. He will 
buy the paper at the news stands to read the other chapters. 
such men always do. But it would be interesting to know 
what offended the gentleman. He is the victim of his own 
knowledge of certain of the social arcana. The person 
ittended by the description of the doings of Orson Vane 
must be a peculiar person indeed, and one of those whom 
( is the MIRROR’S pleasure always to offend. This week 
the wielder of the psychologic scalpel takes a slash at the 
literary charlatan and intimates the secret of some intellec- 
tual movements in what is called Society. The literary and 
social world, doubtless, will have little difficulty in placing 
the originals of the new characters introduced in the novel, 
though they have been translated from the atmosphere of a 
western city to that of the great, sinful, foolish Gotham. 
Che value of “The Imitator” as a human document, in- 
creases with each instalment. It is ruthless in its picturing 
f truth, but it cannot be said that the truth is told for other 
han truth’ssake. The motif of the book is a plea for the 
right, for simpler, saner, more honest living, for less sham 
The “little tin gods,” the 
mianly imitative social swells are shown forth for what 
hey are. The author takes a hard fall out of fake culture 


nd bogus accomplishments, and will proceed later to an 


nd more real character. 


nalysis of remorseless directness of the faddish souls of 
iose who shine conspicuously in social athletics. “The Imi- 
or” shows us the utter vacuity of the smart set, how that 
cuity lapses into vice, and will later take the profes- 
nal poseur in another popular field and expose the piti- 
illy little souledness which the undiscerning take for 
‘eatness. No such a mordantly ruthless key novel of 
American life and manners has ever appeared in this coun- 


try. The careful reader will see in it the other side of 


hat element in life of which we are given the idealized smart- 
.ess and cleverness in the well-known magazine 7he Smart 

The author of “The Imitator” simply takes the story 
nethod of exposing the canker of sham that is eating the 
joodness out of American high society. The story is 
nothing more than the cleverness of the smart set shown 
up in all its essential meanness and, if you will, its vileness. 
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“The Imitator” simply takes the gilt off the life that is 
delicately dawdled with by the contributors to 7he Smart 
Set. It is the truth of the fiction of men like Edgar Saltus 
and Edgar Fawcett and all the other luminaries of Col. W. 
D. Mann’s piquant monthly publication. Social, literary, 
dramatic shams dominate what little intelligence the Four 
Hundred possess and, while this has been long suspected, 
the matter has never been so keenly put before the world 
as in the MIRROR serial of which VIIth, VIIIth and IXth 
chapters are printed in this issue. 
Fe 
Literature and St. Louis 
WINSTON CHURCHILL is a thorough-going St. Louisan. 
He timed his novel, “The Crisis,” to come out just in the 
nick of time to help along the general advertising of St. 
Louis prior to its great exposition. “The Crisis” is a fine 
picture of old St. Louis, and its incidents will do more to fix 
the importance of the city in the mind of the country at 
large than all the work of many bureaus of publicity. A 
better thing to help along the new movement to put this city 
properly before the world could not have been conceived. 
As a result of reading “The Crisis” many thousands of 
people will be interested in the city in quite an intense 
fashion. We must be prepared to show our visitors Mr. 
Carvel’s house, Silas Whiffle’s office, and the other places 
mentioned in the story. It is said that Cooper’s Indian 
stories were written and published in order to help along a 
land deal in the early days. Mr. Churchill’s novel would 
appear to have been timed with patriotic intent to help along 
the new St. Louis movement. It is by all odds the best 
advertisement St. Louis has hadin a longtime. And while 
we are on the subject of literature, as serving the ends of 
St. Louis’ desire to attract the attention of the cultured 
world, it is well to remember that this year has seen the 
publication, in the city of St. Louis, of the finest sustained 
work in American poetry since the days of Longfellow— 
Mr. Ernest McGaffey’s “Sonnets to a Wife.” And as the 
poetry, as poetry, is super-excellent, so, too, it may be said 
that the volume enshrining that poetry is a specimen of 
beautiful book-making not to be surpassed even in the 
greatest establishments of the greatest publishing centers. 
eS 
Besant and Buchanan 
SiR WALTER BESANT and Robert Buchanan died last 
Monday. The former was a literary man until he became 
a polemist and reformer. His best work was done in col- 
laboration with James Rice. ‘Their best work was the 
novel, “Ready-Money Mortiboy.” Sir Walter, however, 
did a good and great work for submerged humanity in 
London, and there are many who will believe that work was 
of more use to the world than the best he might have done 
in literature. Robert Buchanan was an almost great literary 
personage. He wrote some poems that had vigor, and 
fancy, and feeling, and freedom. In an evil hour he wrote 
an attack upon Dante Gabriel Rossetti, in an article headed 
“The Fleshly School of Poetry,” and that article brought 
out such atremendous reply from Mr. Swinburne, in the 
masterpiece entitled “Under The Microscope,” that poor 
Buchanan never recovered. Only a short time ago Mr. 
Buchanan attacked Kipling as the Hooligan—our hoodlum 
—of literature, in much the same fashion as he attacked 
the author of “The Blessed Damozel.” But, although 
Robert Buchanan had an unfortunate faculty for quarreling, 
he was a man of kind heart and one needs no further proof 
thereof than his little book, “The Story of David Gray,—jus 
the tale of a minor bard who died young, of consumption, 
contracted in conflict with frightful poverty in London. It 
is the best thing of Buchanan’s, though probably the least 
known. Buchanan was a man who was sure he was a great 
poet and a great critic. It was his fate to condemn the 
greatest poetry of his time and to have been smashed by the 
invectiveof Swinburne. Sir Walter Besant never pretended 
to the eminence Buchanan felt sure should be his own. He 
was always a respectable, painstaking, fairly inventive 
writer, and not ashamed of the veriest hack work. English 
literature, in its present state of comparative barrenness of 
fine or historic figures, will miss the two personalities now 
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removed. And lovers of literature can only wish that the 
death of Buchanan will bring forth some sort of gracious 
amende from the now venerable Mr. Swinburne as the death 
of Rossetti brought from Buchanan. 


eM 
The Bilioustine 


ONE of the best parodies perpetrated in the last twenty 
years is The Bilioustine, issued from Evanston, Ill. It isa 
“take off” on The Philistine. and while it is severe it is not 
absolutely unjust. Even the Hubbardite cranks will appre- 
ciate its excellent mockery of Fra Elbertus and the Roy- 
crofters in Fra McGinniss and the Boy-grafters. Hub- 
bard might say of it, as Walter Scott said of the imitation 
of his poetry in the “Rejected Addresses,” “I must have 


written this myself.” 


Fe 

Not an ‘‘Indian,’’ Either 
MIss KATE M. GORDON, of New Orleans, who has just been 
elected Corresponding Secretary of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, is probably the only person 
in the United States who ever voted, legitimately, several 
hundred times in one day. When the Louisiana Constitutional 
Convention, in 1898, gave tax-paying women the right to 
vote upon all questions submitted to the tax-payers, it added 
a clause unique in suffrage legislation, to the effect, that 
any woman who preferred to doso, might cast her vote by 
proxy. Soon after, a special election was held in New 
Orleans to levy a tax for improved sewerage. New Orleans 
was almost the only city of its size without underground 
sewers. Up tothat time every effort to levy a special tax 
for sewers had failed. When the women tax-payers were 
given a vote, they took a great interest in the question, 
held many public and parlor meetings, and cast a large 
vote. The election went in favor of better sanitation, and 
all the New Orleans papers declared that “the women did 
it.” Miss Gordon was president of the Women’s Sewerage 
and Drainage League of New Orleans. She collected 
proxies from three hundred women tax-payers who wanted 
better sewers, but were timid about going to the polls, and 
she spent election day in driving about and voting over 
and over again in all parts of the city; as every proxy vote 
had to be cast in the precinct where the person giving the 
proxy lived. The Business Men’s Association of New 
Orleans gave Miss Gordon a medal for her exertions, and 

her indulgence in this unprecedented amount of voting 
a real suffrage spree—had no perceptible effect in impair- 

ing the ladylike grace and repose of her manner. 
se 

Mrs. McKinley’s Iliness 
ALL the “spreads” in the daily papers concerning Mrs. 
Mc Kinley’s illness are in sickening bad taste. The lady’s 
illness is, of course, regretable but the surfeit of detail and 
surmise about it is simply nauseating. The public is inter- 
ested to a certain extent in the affliction of the President’s 
wife, but not to the extent that some of our newspapers 
suppose. The people are glad to know she grows better, 
but they are shocked by the manner in which metaphorically 
the unfortunate lady is laid out on her bed of pain for the 
mob’s inspection each morning and evening. There is en- 
tirely too much familiarity of intimate information on this 
subject in the daily papers. It tends to deaden rather than 


intensify public sympathy. 


The Growth of Temperance 

FIFTY years of prohibition in Maine have been found not 
to have prohibited the sale of intoxicants. The prohibition- 
ists are claiming that their movement is responsible for the 
fact that there is less drunkenness now than when they 
began their fight in this country. While they undoubtedly 
had some share in bringing about the change, their share 
was comparatively small. Competition in business has been 
the chief factor in promoting sobriety. The intemperate 
man is inefficient in every line of effort, and he goes by the 
board. The drinker is not as good a man in the store, 
shop, factory or office. Business needs clear heads. A 
man to be useful must have his wits about him. The drink- 
ing man is apt to be fuddled, can’t be trusted in emergency, 
and consequently is at a disadvantage as against the sober 
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man. All men now know this. Men stay sober and forego 
the bowl simply because they must do so or fall behind in 
the race. Men have better sense than they had in the old, 
drinking days. They know, for instance, that it isn’t safe 
to be drunk in a town through which electric cars are dart- 
ing like shuttles inaloom They know it’s dangerous to 
be fuddled in a factory filled with machinery into which 
they may fail, or with which they may become fatally en- 
tangled. Public opinion has contempt for the man who is 
not himself, simply because that condition bespeaks his in- 
efficiency and lack of se’f-control and judgment. Besides 
all this, temperance has come in with lighter drinks. Beer 
has diminished drunkenness. Beer has discouraged hard 
drinking. And people having learned gradually to do with 
less stimulant have, in great numbers, learned to do without 
it altogether. The growthof sobriety and decline of drunk- 
enness have come about not as a result of prohibition agita- 
tion and sumptuary laws, but as a result of a keener competi- 
tion in life, better education, and the necessity at all times 
of complete self-mastery. People are not made sober by 
law. They become sober by the exercise of their reasoning 
faculties upon conditions, and only those are total abstainers 
who do not like alcohol or who, liking it, realize that they 
cannot take it in moderation. 


et 
The Other Willie 


CoL. WILLIAM CAMPBELL PRESTON BRECKENRIDGE, is 
advising the Democracy to accept the inevitable as to the 
currency and expansion. Now just wait and see the scan- 
dalous fashion in which the Candidate Editor of Lincoln 
will revamp the Madeleine Pollard incident. “Willie” 
Breckenridge will be advised to subside within himself and 
court the same sort of seclusion he found so sweet in the 
famous episode of the closed and darkened hack. The 
Candidate Editor will argue that “Willie” had no sense or 
morals in one crisis of his own career and consequently that 
he can have neither in a crisis in his party and his country. 
In such von sequitur argument the man at Lincoln has no 


equal. 


se 
The Katzenjammer Kids 

THE esteemed Globe-Democrat issues a good Sunday 
paper, but why the “Katzenjammer Kids?” Certainly no 
one identified with that great paper believes that those pic- 
tures are funny. And no one outside of an insane asylum 
believes that there can result any good influence froma series 
of pictures showing how two boys play dirty and vulgar 
and cruel practical jokes upon their mother. A mother is 
not a butt for such jokes; a mother is not a person to be 
ducked and bedraggled and made ridiculous as “the Katzen- 
jammer Kids” are always doing inthe paper in question. 
Peck’s Bad Boy is bad enough, in all conscience, but a 
series of illustrations which purport to show humor and fun 
in maltreatment of their mother by two vicious little boys 
is an atrocity of which such a paper as the G/obe-Democrat 
should be ashamed. Newspaper fun should be clean and 
decent and gentle, and not coarse and cruel. The G.-D. 

should kill off its “Katzenjammer Kids.” 

Fe st 
To Pay Sunday School Teachers 

AT a recent church council a proposal was advanced to 
put Sunday school teachers on salary. Perhaps it would 
prevent the recurrence in the newspaper stories of em- 
bezzlers and defaulters of the phrase, “he was a teacher of 
a Sunday school class.” The pay would probably enable 
the teachers to get along without trying to make both ends 
meet by speculating with their employers’ funds. But then 
if we are not to have an occasional defaulter or embezzler 
who “taught a Sunday school,” what would become of the 
occupation of the blitheringly-blatant, agnostic know-noth- 
ing who likes to speak and write loudly of such cases as 
indicating the badness of all religious people. Let us hope 
that Sunday school teachers will not be paid so much as to 
lift them above temptation, and thus spoil the one much 
exploited feature of every defalcation story. We will not 
willingly give up the delight, second to none other, of 


chuckling over a good man gone wrong. Sunday school 
teachers should be paid, but look at the wrong that is to be 
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done to journalistic artistry if never again it can be asserted 
of the vanished bank official that “he was a Sunday school 
teacher.” Talk of “Hamlet” withoutthe Dane! It’s noth- 
ing to the anachronism of paying Sunday school teachers 
such good salaries that they won’t go wrong in their accounts. 
Why, the world will think there are no Sunday school 
teachers at all, just as it has all along cruelly neglected to 
notice the hundreds of thousands of Sunday school teachers 
who have stupidly and incomprehensibly refused to em- 
bezzle and defalcate and run off with other men’s wives, or 
otherwise contribute to the “heart interest” of the daily 


press. 


et 
Germany and the United States 

TEUTONIC hatred of the United States is a most remark- 
able manifestation. It is almost inconceivable. It is, like 
all hatred, illogical. There isnoreason for such sentiments 
as the leading German papers are said to express, for of all 
the countries in the world between which there should be 
friendship, Germany and the United States are the most 
conspicuous. Germans in Germany must know and be glad 
of the success and prosperity of Germans inthe United 
States, and Germany profits no little by the kindliness which 
German Americans feel tor the Fatherland. The bonds 
between the people are close, no matter what the Emperor 
or the ponderous editors may think or say. The German 
editors do not represent the German people. It is safe to 
say that the Germans would refuse to fight the United 
States, knowing, as they must, how many men of German 
blood would be found in the army that would meet them. 
Reading the utterances of the great German papers in 
denunciation of this country, it is impossible not to suspect 
that those papers are perhaps as “yellow” as some of our 
own, and as little voice any true German sentiment towards 
this country. There is no need to quarrel now. If any 
country can compete with us in manufacture it is Germany. 
If Germany wants to send colonists to South America there 
is nothing to prevent. If Germany thinks to establish her- 
self as a power in South America she will find not only the 
United States but the greater powers of Europe against 


her. 
FS 
McKinley Declines 


AT the hour of the MIRROR’S going to press, President 
McKinley issued an announcement that he is not a candi- 
date for a third term, and would not accept a nomination if 
it were tendered him. That settles the midsummer mad- 
ness of the boot-lickers. It also spikes the Imperialism 
gun of the opposition. The antis look foolish. May- 
be the President had his ear to the ground, maybe not. 
Anyhow, his action covers his enemies with confusion, and 


himself with honor. 
Ft Ss 
To Mayor Wells 


CANNOT some arrangement be effected between the city 
and the Transit Company, whereby one or two streets east 
and west, north and south, in the center of the city, may be 
cleared of tracks in order that the person driving down 
town may not do so only at the risk of his life? There 
isn’t a stretch of street of any consequence between 
Jefferson avenue and the river upon which any one can 
drive with safety, to say nothing of pleasure. Of course 
the many come first, but owners of buggies, traps, 
carriages, etc., are numerous enough to deserve some con- 


sideration. 


st 
Victory For “The Mirror” 

THE first paper to agitate for an increase of the salaries 
of St. Louis school teachers was The MIRROR. After it 
had been pounding away three or four weeks a couple of 
the dailies chimed in. Now the Board of Education has 
decided upon an increase of 5 per cent. on salaries below 
$1,000 a year, 4 per cent. on salaries $1,000 to $1,500 and 
3 per ceat. on all over $1,500. The aggregate of these 
increases is estimated at $51,948 a year. The deed should 
have been done long ago, but it’s better late than never, 
and the news should add considerably to the pleasure of 
the vacation now beginning for the hitherto overworked 


and underpaid teachers. Uncle Fuller. 





DO WE WANT PURE WATER? 





THE ONLY WAY TO GET IT. 





HIS city’s most important problem is how to get clea 

| pure water. Some people are committed to the 

filtration plan. They say the present water-supply 
is contaminated. They would filter out the contamination 
and give the people what is left. But there is no certainty 
that the contamination can bé filtered away, and then again 
filtration calls for chemicals as dangerous as the original 
pollution—alum, for instance. Other people maintain that 
water that has never been contaminated is better than water 
that has been polluted and filtered. That the latter con- 
tention is good sense none will or can deny. 

The St. Louis Board of Public Improvements wants to 
filter the Mississippi water, now polluted. A number of 
gentlemen offer to supply the city with all the water neces- 
sary, from an uncontaminated source, at a less cost than 
that of{pumping and filtering the polluted Mississippi, and to 
turn the plant over to the city on easy terms. : 

The only real question is that of pureness of the supply, 
taking for granted that quantity is assured by the engineers 
of the gentlemen making the offer. The gentlemen mak- 
ing the offer, proffer proof of the purity cf the water they 
purpose furnishing the city. A query then arises whether 
filtered water can be as pure and as preventive of disease 
as water that does not need filtration. 

The Fifty-second annual meeting of the American 
Medical Association, held at St. Paul, Minn., June 4th 
to 7th, was the largest gathering of physicians ever held 
in America. The celebrated Geo. M. Kober, Professor of 
Hygiene, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., read 
a paper before that association, in which he said, “Hygiene 
is a department of medicine whose object is the preserva- 
tion and promotion of health, and deals, therefore, with all 
the factors likely to influence our physical welfare!” 
Speaking of the question of influence of improved water 
supplies, he says: “A summary of the evidence on this sub- 
ject reveals the significant fact that cities, both at home 
and abroad, in which there has been the most marked de- 
crease in typhoid fever death-rate, are those in which a 
pure supply has been substituted for a pre-existing con- 
taminated one.” 

“In view of the fact that self-purification of rivers is a 
slow and uncertain process, and that streams once polluted 
with excrementitious matter cannot be considered a safe 
water supply, it is high time for civilized communities to 
take steps towards removing the danger to be found in 
rivers which are the sewers and, at the same time, the 
source of public water supplies!” 

He gives the following interesting data: “In twenty-five 
cities, using unfiltered water, the average typhoid death 
rate is still 7.7 per 10,000; in five American cities supplied 
with water, filtered by the American (mechanical) process, 
the rate is 5.5, against a rate of 1.1 per 10,000 in cities 
supplied with water filtered by the natural or English 
method. The average rate of five cities in Europe, sup- 
plied with mountain springs or deep wells, from unpolluted 
source, is only 0.7 per 10.000.” 

Now, on the basis of this scientist’s figures, does it not 
stand to reason that care for the public health should 
prompt the St. Louis authorities to take water from the 
unpolluted Meramec spring, rather than from the polluted 
Mississippi river? When the supply is plentiful enough, 
when it is perfectly pure, when it is clear that unfiltered 
water is healthier than filtered water, when it is demon- 
strable that all these things are true, and when, further, the 
cost of pure, clear, never-polluted water is less than chemi- 
cally treated once-polluted water, how can there be any 
justification for preferring the less pure and more costly 
above the more pure and less costly? 

Between man-cured water and God’s pure water, fresh 
from natural sources, how can there be any to choose the 
former? Who is for medicated Mississippi water against 
Meramec water unspoiled of man? Who but those who 
have filter-devices to foist on the people at large profit? 








FATE. 


| ut some vengeful god would call me 





‘rom up the sky, and laugh, “Thou suffering thing; 
Know that thy sorrow is my ecstacy. 
[hat thy love’s loss is my hate’s profiting!” 
[hen would I bear, and clinch myself, and die, 
Steeled by the sense of ire unmerited; 
Half eased, too, that a Powerfuller than I 
Had willed and meted me the tears I shed. 
But not so. How arrives it joy lies slain, 
And why unblooms the best hope ever sown? 

Crass Casuality obstructs the sun and rain, 
And dicing Time for gladness casts a moan. 
These purblind Doomsters had as readily strown 
Blisses about my pilgrimage as pain. 

From Thomas Hardy's “Wessex Poems.” 
ee 


SYNDICATING IRELAND. 


CAPITALISTS ARRANGING TO CONTROL ITS RESOURCES, 





cates are now being formed for the development of 

the various resources of much-neglected and much- 
abused Ireland. It is said that American financiers have 
thrown their covetous eyes on the mineral wealth of the 
island, especially on the coal deposits, and intend to steal a 
march on their English cousins by being the first in the 
field. There is a disposition in some London quarters to 
ridicule any movement having for its object the commer- 
cial and industrial development of Ireland, but we may take 
it for granted that, if any American financial magnates have 
become convinced that the hidden wealth and resources of 
the Emerald Isle can be developed with every prospect of 
good profits, they will not hesitate to go to work with their 
usual energy and perseverance. It would be a strange 
thing, indeed, if old Ireland should, in the twentieth cen- 
tury, be turned into a humming, industrial bee-hive through 
the efforts of Americans; if an unfortunate and long-suffer- 
ing people should at last come to know the blessings and 
advantages of prosperity, and if the oppressive rule of 
British landlords should be overthrown by an industrial 
revolution. Stranger things have happened in the past, and 
an Irish renaissance may not, after all, be such an Utopia 
as many of us are prone to believe. 

It does not follow that, because Ireland has been neg- 
lected for solong by British capital and enterprise, a country 
with magnificent natural resources will forever remain 
miserably poor. Ireland is a finer country than England in 
some respects. She has a most fertile soil and a good 
climate, despite some drawbacks well-known to us. The 
island has many fine, natural harbors, and is most favorably 
situated, in a geographical sense; there are also many 
navigable rivers and lakes. 

Apart from agricultural and maritime considerations, 
Ireland’s abundant water-power may be turned to prosper- 
ous account in these days of electrical power. But it is the 
country’s mineral wealth which attracts Americans, and 
also Colonials, the most. That Ireland has valuable mineral 
deposits has been known for alongtime past. Yet, strange 
to say, British ironmasters, who seem keen enough to work 
the ores of Spain and Norway, have scarcely bestowed any 
ittention on the immense stores of iron which Ireland, a 

lose-by island, is known to possess. At one time in the 
past, the manufacture of iron used to be an important Irish 
ndustry. That was when charcoal was used for smelting. 
When wood became scarce, the iron industry languished, 
ilthough the resources of the island in ore had scarcely 
been tapped up to then. 

As a prominent British industrial authority recently said: 

here is coal in Ireland,—lots of it, too. Indeed, I believe 
the country’s resources in that respect are estimated at not 
‘ar short of 200,000,000 tons.” 

How comes it, then, that Ireland imports so much coal 
and produces so little, if any? She produces some, though 
only about 6 per cent of her annual consumption. It istrue 
that, in some places, Irish coal seams are thin, and that not 
all of them would pay to work, but the production might be 
very largely and profitably developed with capital and good 
management. 

Ireland possesses both anthracite and bituminous coal 
deposits. The former is chiefly found in Leinster, which is, 
at present, the greatest coal-producing province of the 
island; the latter is found in Connaught, and elsewhere. 
In the Tyrone coal-fields, there are believed to be seams 


\ CCORDING to recent advices from London, syndi- 
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that might be worked at great pecuniary'profit. Associated 
with the coal-fields, there is very rich hematite iron, es- 
pecially in Cork and Waterford. 

Ireland has lead as well as iron, and the lead is very 
widely distributed,—usually in the form of galenite. She 
likewise has some copper and other minerals, together with 
articles of commercial value, such as salt and clays for 
porcelain or coarser pottery. 

It is certainly remarkable that a beautiful and pictur- 
esque island, which is so generously endowed by nature, 
should have been comparatively neglected by England, and 
should now be attracting the attention of foreigners. 

Is there any special reason why the province of Ulster 
should be so much ahead, in industry and prosperity, of the 
rest of the island? Ulster is less favored in certain impor- 
tant industrial and commercial respects than other parts of 
the country. It may be objected by prejudiced critics that 
the population of Ulster is more energetic and wide-awake 
than that of the other provinces. To this it may be replied 
that, if exception is made of Ulster, there are wide areas 
which are almost depopulated, and where a vigorous class 
of people could start under up-to-date conditions on land, 
without- the handicap of an unearned increment, the land 


going almost a-begging. Besides, if there be a less redun-. 


dant population in Ireland than there used to be, there is 
also less shiftlessness and more opportunity. Even among 
the agricultural population of the present day there are 
signs of progress and an awakening, notably in the way of 
co-operative effort for the supply of markets. Labor is 
cheap in Ireland, outside of Dublin and Belfast, and there 
is no reason why, under intelligent direction, it should not 
become highly efficient. Indeed, the native Irishman might 
have the advantage of starting without the industrial preju- 
dices of the Englishman, and might more readily adopt the 
improved methods, such as American capital, for instance, 
would introduce. 

It will be a topsy-turvy state of things when Ireland has 
become the industrial rival of the island across St. George’s 
channel; when American capital has restored it to its proper 
position; when its people have been rescued from oppres- 
sion and poverty, and England has become a played-out coun- 
try, living on traditions of the past, even if they are not 
wholly noble or enviable. Francis A. Huter. 

eee 


THRENODY. 


TO THE MEMORY OF EUGENE. 








bare 


Rows O my brother, the world seems grey and 
Since you turned and went that unknown way 

where only shadows fare, 
Turned with a smiling, strange farewell and the sunlight on 


your hair. 


I saw you then asI had watched you going oft before, 

With a careless, loving, backward glance across the open 
door, 

The door whose threshold your light steps will echo never- 


more. 


And with your going fell the daylight and the sun was set, 
The twilight was a healing peace upon the garden wet, 
I think my mother sang a song—the quiet wounds me yet. 


And then the breaking of that morn, so wan and deathly 
chill, 

That brought to others strength and joy, to us a bitter ill— 

The shadow of its agony is dark upon us still. 


Gone, gone, the kind, quick heart, the soul that roved so 
light and brave, 
Only the heavy, sodden trees, the great dark clouds that 


drave, 
And the lone bugle blowing wild across the open grave. 


And even when the spring goes by the golden flowered way, 

And flitting tawny things sing freshly all the cool sweet day, 

A cloud of autumn’s brooding mingles with the white of 
May. 


And by our side through all the sunshine of the earth elate 

There walks a grieving memory the years cannot abate, 

Of one dear heart that crept to rest, to leave us desolate. 
Wilbur Underwood. 


5 
HOW THE PRESIDENT TRAVELS. 





ELABORATE PRECAUTIONS TO INSURE HIS SAFETY. 





President’s train and the precautions necessary to 

avoid mishap are contributed to the Sa/urday Evening 
Post, of Philadelphia, by Henry Litchfield West. These 
details are the more interesting because, in this country, the 
railroad officials cannot paralyze the business of their roads, 
closing all the stations and withdrawing all the trains, as 
was done in England whenever the Queen traveled. They 
must assure absolute safety to the President without incon- 
veniencing the traveling public. 

It goes without saying, in these days of competition and 
advertising, that the President does not lack for opportunity 
to accept the courtesy of railroads. Infact, Mr. West says, 
the rivalry for his favor begins as soon as his proposed tour 
is hinted at in the newspapers. When the route has been 
selected, the private car of the president of the road is 
placed at the disposal of the President of the United States. 
These private cars are generally very plain as to the out- 
side, being painted the standard color of the road and dis- 
tinguished by an inconspicuous number, but within they are 
planned for every comfort and furnished with every con- 
venience. The chefof the car always accompanies it, for 
the President’s meals are served privately, no matter how 
well-appointed the accompanying dining-car may be. The 
larder is filled by the chef, who is given carte blanche, and 
the President rarely troubles himself about the menu. Mr. 
McKinley asks only plain, well-cooked food. 


The important position which the chef occupies was well 
illustrated by an incident on the trip of the President to 
Chattanooga. The train was to start at two o’clock on 
Monday morning, the President desiring to avoid Sunday 
travel, but the night was so unbearably hot that the Presi- 
dent sanctioned the moving of the train at ten o’clock Sun- 
day night to a suburb about eight miles from the city. 
Everybody was on board except the chef. That independ- 
ent and indispensable gentleman appeared at the station at 
two o’clock in the morning, according to the original 
schedule time. Imagine his surprise when he found an 
engine and coach in waiting for him. He rode in solitary 
dignity out to the suburb and was then transferred to the 
President’s car. “It is the first time I ever knew of a 
special train being run for a cook,” said the superintendent 
of the road, with disgust in his voice, as he gave orders to 
have the engine and coach sent back to the city. 


S ® interesting details concerning the running of the 


In the preparation for a Presidential trip, the one over- 
whelming, overshadowing consideration is the safe convey- 
ance of the President to his destination and his unharmed 
return. Not only would an accident be a national calamity, 
but the road guilty of the negligence which made the mis- 
hap possible would never recover from public censure. 
First of all, the percentage of possibility of accident is re- 
duced to a minimum in the selection of cars for the Presi- 
dent’s train. New coaches, which have just left the shop, 
are preferred. Axles, wheels, springs, journals, brakes, 
couplings—in fact, all of the important factors in the make- 
up of atrain—are carefully examined and tested before 
being allowed to depart with their precious human freight. 
The engine selected is the best in the service and is run by 
the most reliable engineer in each division of the road, the 
man upon whom the company can rely for the exercise of 
caution and of the best judgment in time of emergency. In 
no case, however, is he allowed to bear alone the responsi- 
bilities of his important position. On the opposite side of 
the cab sits a man less grimy, perhaps, and without over- 
alls. He is the road foreman of the division. Neither the 
engineer nor the road foreman speaks to the other as the 
train rolls swiftly along. Their eyes are on the long line 
of steel rails that stretches away into the distance, but they 
are thinking of the smooth-faced, dark-eyed man who is in 
the rear car, smiling and conversing with friends, and in 
whom all the greatness of the republic is personified. They 
feel their heavy responsibility, and they give a sigh of relief 
when the end of their division is reached. 

As the train glides beside rivers, through valleys, and 
over mountains, new faces appear. Quiet men, who seem 
to know no one except the conductors and other railway 
employes, slip into some vacant seat in a sleeping-car or 
sit and smoke in the combination-car just behind the 
engine. They chat with each other, occasionally glancing 
at their watches, and are always alert. They are the 
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holding other responsible positions. 

“Any attempt to wreck the train, with design upon the 
life of the President,” said one of these officials whom Mr. 
West once met while traveling in the Presidential train, 
“would have to be carried into execution in less than five 
minutes. Just before we left the last station an engine, with 
two men in the cab, slipped out upon the main track and 
is now just ahead of the President’s train. If anybody has 
displaced a rail, or set fire to a bridge, or opened a switch, 
the engine ahead will feel the blow. It is our picket 
line. Between the passing of that engine over the track 
and the coming of the President’s train there is not time 
enough for any one to displace a rail. Thetrack is not only 
clear at the present time, but it has been for the past twelve 
hours. Nota wheel of a freight-train has turned all day.” 

The pilot-engine ahead is on the lookout for danger. 
Three miles behind the President’s train is another engine, 
ollowing steadily so as to be available in case of any mis- 
hap. This is another detail of precaution. It is easy enough, 
however, to arrange these minor matters of right of way, 
a clear track, and steady progress. The fun comes when, 
after the President’s train has passed, the side-tracked 
trains are brought upon the main line. The schedule has 
been all disarranged, trains are ordered to meet and pass 
at unaccustumed stations, and there is general confusion all 
along the road. It takes a day or two to get back to the 
usual routine. 

Fete 
BLACK BLOOD AND WHITE. 





A NOVELIST WHO BOLDLY BLENDS THEM IN HIS FINALE. 





“When The Gates Lift Up Their Heads,” (Little, 

Brown & Co., Boston.) The scenes are laid, prin- 
cipally, in a most picturesque town, Patterson, North Caro- 
lina; the old dwellings and plantations, most of which have 
gone to ruins “since de wah,” but add to Nature’s multitu- 
dinous charms, and lend a sort of Old World, poetic en- 
chantment to the telling of the story. The time is the 
seventies, of the last century—-how remote that seems, now! 
Mr. Erskine’s descriptions are truly eloquent, yet have a 
charm of simplicity. /ortia, the heroine, a Northern girl, 


\ BOOK that may possibly make some stir is entitled, 


is a good, sweet, patient, noble creature, who, with her in- 
valid mother and grandfather, has moved to this little 
Southern town, having had their magnificent home swept 
away by the great Chicago fire, to make the most of their 
last resort, namely, keeping boarders in their now, sole 
possession, an old, aristocratic, Southern homestead. North- 
ern friends, acquaintances and strangers visit Patterson. 
Portia receives their patronage, and, being a most gracious, 
charming hostess, makes a success of her enterprise. All 
the male personages are, at first, more or less enamored of 
the fair landlady’s daughter, but the “Prince Charming” is 
yet to come in the person of John Marshall, a tall, dark, 
handsome, Southern-born gentleman, though of Eastern 
education, his father, at the outbreak of the war, having 
entrusted him to the care of his (the father’s) brother and 
sister-in-law, who resided inthe East. After having finished 
his studies in architecture, in the old country, Jo/n returns 
to the scenes of his childhood, to attend to certain business 
affairs for his mother. He is welcomed most cordially by 
all his, and his father’s, old friends; Miss Katherine's greet- 
ing, especially, is typical to a nicety of the Southern hospi- 
tality. She is one of those sadly sweet, pathetic characters, 
a self-sacrificing girl, who, having loved and lost, holds 
ever sacred the memory of the beloved one, a character 
that the trials of this life have but mellowed, softened, 
bringing out the finer, more spirituelle qualities of woman- 
hood. 'Tis too bad she playsso mediocre a ro’e inthe story, 
yet, therein the author reveals his insight,—for how often 
do these “gems of rarest ray serene” essay a minor part, 
that the more daring, and ofttimes less worthy, may win 
the smiles and applause! John accepts her kindly invita- 
tion to abide with her and her mother, until Lis hotel is 
built, and thus, at the termination of his second evening 
home, we find him comfortably and cozily installed. Clarissa, 
an old “nigger mammy,” her two sons, and Margaret, a win- 
some, coquettish lassie, and protegé of Mrs. Marshall, and 


John's bosom friend, Hanford Clark, complete the principals 
of the dramatis persone. 
Portia and John meet at “ole mammy C/'issy’s” cabin, 


quite accidentally, where, owing to a comically pathetic, 
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division superintendents, masters of transportation, or men happening, all formalities are, forthe moment, waived. and, This scene he describes most graphically, and, to my thin! 


ere they know it, they are friends and very soon lovers. 
Numbers of incidents, after that, occur to bring these two 
together, and all is smooth sailing until Jon's mother, 
Mrs. Marshall, and Margaret appear on the scene. Mrs. 
Marshall, a parsimonious, vindictive, Mexican, born and 
bred Southerner, despite her age, still remains a rather 
vivacious creature; a selfish, heartless butterfly of fashion. 
She is desirous of having Margaret become John’s wife, 
which arrangement is agreeable to neither of the two most 
concerned, with the result that they become excellent good 
chums, and aid one another in outwitting the old lady. 

The old homestead, which Fortia has converted into a 
boarding house, was at one time Mrs. Marshall's home, and 
Clarissa, (who by the way, was almost as white as her 
“missus” and nearly the same age,) was her slave waiting- 
woman. She had always been feared by all the slaves, 
but one particular time, when “ol’ mars” had gone to Wash- 
ington, she perpetrated a most atrociously cruel deception 
upon Clarissa, for which, as will be seen, she paid dearly. 
Portia had, at John’s request, permitted Mrs, Marshall to 
board at her old home, which gave John ample excuse to 
make frequent calls. The latter’s plans have all been 
successfully engineered, and now the hotelis finished and a 
grand banquet and ball are given on the opening night. 
Mrs. Marshall attends for a few moments, but becoming 
fatigued, has the coachman drive her home. She has gained 
her room and is sitting meditating when mammy Cissy 
glides in like a ghost and discloses to her the secret which 
has been bearing on her heart for many years. The night 
Mrs. Marshall's child was born, Clarissa also gave birth to a 
babe. The nurse made an error when taking up the child, 
which had been put in C/arissa’s arms, to show her the new 
master, and C/arissa, yielding to the temptation, allowed the 
deception to go unquestioned, arguing as one man was the 
father of both, it made small difference which was master 
(an hackneyed incident truly, but it is well handled 
in this story for all that.) After this awful 
disclosure, Clarssa steals away as_ silently as she 
came, leaving her infuriated “missus” in a swoon, on 
the floor, where she has fallen in her frantic attempt to kill 
C/'issy with a paper-knife, seized from the table; and thus 
they tind her when they return from the ball. She speaks 
but once before death and then deals the blow to poor Join. 
He, noble fellow, in a letter, tells Fortia all, and leaves for 
California, where his aunt and uncle, who reared him, now 
live. Noclue does he leave of his destination, but /o/ tia, 
after a struggle for the mastery between her natural aver- 
sion, her equality principles’and her love, surrenders to the 
latter, and guided solely by her woman’s intuition and a 
hint from “ole C/'issy,” who also crosses to the Great Be- 
yond,—deliberately follows Jokn—and—well—they marry 
and complete arrangements to go to Japan and commence life 
anew. Margaret marries Hanford Clark, and, negroes and 
all being married off, the story ends. 

In the main, the story is well told. The minor charac- 
ters Mr. Erskine treats in rather a trivial, not to say unjust 
manner. The political citizens of the town he represents 
as cut-throats and desperadoes, who cavil at no dirty work 
to carry their point, not even mu:der. This is preposter- 
ous. But two classes existed in the South in those days, 
the aristocrat and gentleman, and the “po’ white trash,” 
which latter were too ignorant even to think of running for 
office, and the former—well—how often have the praises of 
the Southern gentlemen, the gentlemen of the “old school,” 
been sung? Mr. Erskine’s work must, to a great extent, 
revolt a Southerner, and as a Southerner writes this review, 
the opinion is frankly stated that Mr. Erskine writes his 
prejudices rather than the truth. His knowledge of negro 
dialect is equally meagre, and as for any fine distinction 
between the darkies’ dialect and the Southern white’s 
refined, soft, musical pronunciation, ’tis something of which 
Mr. Erskine apparently knows nothing. The negro dialect, 
as Mr. Erskine writes it, should not be dignified by terming 
it dialect of any sort. ’Tisa jargon, which, if you are not a 
Southerner or perfectly familiar with the darkies’ talk, one 
can scarcely peruse with any degree of understanding. 
The author’s delineation of C/'issy is true to nature. In 
her admonishings to her son Josephus, she makes beautiful, 
though rudely expressed, similes which only an “ole slave 
mammy” that had lived close to nature’s heart could make. 

Again Mr. Erskine shows where his insight into the 
negro mind is almost unerring, in a negro sermon delivered 
by an old slave in the little old meetin’ house, at a revival. 





ing, it cannot be surpassed or improved upon, saving 
the one flaw, the miserably poor dialect. 

The minor incidents are left unfinished and one | 
quite a deal to conjecture. Taking it as a whole, ’tis 
very entertaining book wherewith to while away a fey 
hours, especially to the lover of pretty pen-pictures. 

Love solves the negro question very satisfactorily—{o 
Poitia. However, to make the world at large think as she 
thinks and acts upon the thinking, is quite a different pro- 
position. The Southerner is disgusted—to be quite frank. 

lf “When the Gates Lift Up Their Heads” was written 
that it might change the prejudice against the equality of 
the negro, then, for my part, it has failed in its mission 
failed utterly—hopelessly. Margaret F. Stone. 

ee 


THE IMITATOR. 
A NOVEL, 
(Copyrighted, 1901, by W. M. Reedy.) 


CHAPTER VII. 

AWN found Orson Vane nodding in a hansom. He 
1) had told the man to drive to Claremont. The 
Palisades were just getting the first rosy streaks 
the sun was putting forth. The Hudson still lay with a 
light mist on it. The ascent to Claremont, in sunshine so 
clustered with beauty, was now deserted. A few carts be- 
longing to the city were dragging along sleepily. Harlem 
was at the hour when the dregs of one day still taint the 

morn of the next one. 

Vane was drowsy. He felt the need ofa fillip. He 
did not like to think of getting back to his rooms and taking 
anap. It was still too early, it seemed, for anything to eat 
or drink. He spied the Fort Lee ferry, and with it a 
notion came to him. The cabman was willing. Ina few 
minutes he was aboard the ferry, and the cooler air 
that sweeps the Hudson was laving him. On the Jersey 
side he found a sleepy innkeeper who patched up a break- 
fast for him. He had, fortunately, some smokable cigars 
in his clothes. The day was well on when he reached the 
New York side of the river again, and gave “The Park!” 
as the cabman’s orders. 

His body now restored to energy again, his mind re- 
counted the successes of the night. He really had nothing 
much to wish for. The men envied him to the point of 
hatred; the women adored him. He was the pet of the 
smartest people. He was shrewd enough, too, to be petted 
for a consideration; his adroitness in sales of Red Ribbon 
added comfortably to his income. He took pride in this, as 
if there had ever been a time, for several generations, when 
the name of Vane had not stood good for a million or so. 

The Park was not well tenanted. Some robust mem- 
bers of the smart set were cantering about the bridle paths, 
and now and then a carriage turned a corner; but the peo- 
ple who preferred the Park for its own sake to the Park of 
the afternoon drive were, evidently, but few. Vane felt 
quite neglected; he was still able to count the number of 
times that he had bowed to familiars. The deserted state 
of the Park somewhat discounted the tonic effects of its 
morning freshness. Nature was nothing unless it was a 
background for man. The country was a place from which 
you could come to town. Still—there was really nothing 
better to do, this fine morning. He rather dreaded the 
thought of his rooms after the brilliance of the night. 

His meditations ceased at approach of a girlish figure 
on horseback, a groom at a discreet distance behind. 

It was Miss Vanlief. 

He saw that she saw him, yet he saw no welcome in her 
eyes. He rapped for the hansom to stop; got out, and 
waved his hat elaborately at the young woman. She, in 
sheer politeness, had reined in her horse. 

“A sweet day,” he minced, “and jolly luck my meeting 
you! Thought it was rather dull inthe old Park, till you 
turned up. Sweet animal you’re on.” He looked up with 
that air that, the night before, had been so bewitching. 
Somehow, as the girl eyed him, he felt haggard. She was 
not smiling, not the least little bit. 








have read about the affair at Mrs. Sclatersby’s,” she 
eally? Dreadful hurry these newspapers are always 
besure. It was really a great lark.” 
It must have been,” was her icy retort. She beckoned 
e groom. “That—that sheet,” she ordered, sharply, 
ho ding out one gauntleted hand. The groom gave her the 
ied newspaper. She began to read from it, in a bitter 
notone: 
The antics of Mr. Orson Vane,” she read, “for some 
» the subject of comment in society, have now reached 
point where they deserve the censure of publicity. His 
loings at a certain fashionable dinner of last night were the 
ject of outspoken disgust at the prominent clubs later. 
w that the case is openly discussed, it may. be repeated 
t a prominent publication recently had occasion to re- 


y In the 
more staid social circles one wonders how much longer 
Mrs. Carlos and the other leaders of the smartest set will 
continue to countenance such behavior.” 

Vane, as she read, was enjoying every inch of her. 
What freshness, what grace! What a Lady Godiva she 
would have made! 

“Sweet of you to take such interest,” he observed, as 
she handed the paper tothe groom. “Malice, you know, 
sheer malice. Dare say I forgot to give that paper some 
news that I gave the others; they take that sort of thing so 
As for the photo—it was really 
Oh, must you go? 


print tc a distinctly questionable photograph of this 
young man, submitted, it is alleged, by himself. 


bitterly, you know. 


awfully cunning. I’ll send you one. 


I’m so cut up! Charming chat we’ve had, I’m sure.” 


She had given her horse a cut with the whip, had sent 
Vane a stare of the most open contempt, and was now off 


Vane stood staring after her. “Very nice little 


filly,” he murmured. “Very!” 
Then he gave his house number to the cabman. 
Turning into Park avenue, at Thirty-Ninth street, the 


The hansom spun on one 


and away. 


horse slipped on the asphalt. 
wheel, and then crashed against a lamp-post. 
almost stunned, though there was no mark on him any- 
He felt himself all over, but he could feel not as 
But his head ached horribly; he felt 
queerly incapable of thought. Whatever it was that had 
happened to him, it had stunned something in him. What 
that something was he did not realize even as he told 
Nevins, who opened the door to him in some alarm: 


Vane was 


where. 
much as a lump. 


“Send the cab over to Mr. Reginald Hart’s. Say I 
must—do you hear, Nevins?—I must have him here within 
the hour—if he has to come in a chair!” 

Not even when he let the veil glide from the new mirror 
did he understand what part of him was stunned. He moved 
about in a sort of half wakefulness. The time he spent 
before Hart’s arrival was all a stupor, spent on a couch, 
with eyes closed. 

Hart came in feebly, leaning on a stick. 

“Funny thing of you to do,” he piped, “sending for me 

ke this. What the—” He straightened himself in front 
the new mirror, and, for an instant, swayed limply 
here. Then his stick took an upward swing, and he 
rninced across the room vigorously. “Why, Vane,” he 
Jove, you know, I’ve had a siege, 
Shouldn’t 
What 


said, “not ill, are you? 
nyself. Feel nice and fit this minute, though. 
vonder if the effort to get here had done me good. 
vas the thing you wanted me for?” 

Vane shook his head, feebly. 
‘don’t know. I had an accident; cab crushed me; I was 

little off my head, I think. All a mistake.” 

“Sorry, I’m sure,” lisped Hart, “hope it won’t be any- 
I tell you I feel quite out of things. All the 
Hear you’re no end of a choice 
Well, adios!” 


“Upon my word, Hart, 


thing real. 

other way with you, eh! 

hing with the cafe au /ait gang. 
Vane lay quite still after the other had gone. When he 

spoke, it was to say, to the emptiness of the room, but nod- 

ding to where Hart had last stood: 

What an utter worm!” 

The voice was once more the voice of Orson Vane. 


“What a worm! 
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As realization of that came to him, he spoke again, so 
loud that Nevins, without, heard it. 
“Thank God,” he said. 


ad 
CHAPTER VIII. 


HE time that had passed since he began the experi- 
a ment with the Professor’s mirror now filled Vane 
The life that had seemed so splendid, 
so triumphant to him a short while ago, now presented itself 
to him as despicable, mean, hateful. Now that he had 
safely ousted the soul of Reginald Hart he loathed the things 
that, under the dominance of that soul, he had done. The 


quick feeling of success that he had expected from his 


with horror. 


adventure into the realm of the mind was not his at all; his 
emotions were mixed, and in that mixture hatred of himself 


was uppermost. It was true: he had succeeded. The 


thoughts, the deeds of another man had become his thoughts, 
his deeds. The entire point of view had been, for the time, 
changed. But, where he had expected to keep the outland 


Spirit in subjection, it was the reverse that had happened; 
the usurping soul had been in positive dominance; he had 
been carried along relentlessly by the desires and the re- 
flections of that other. 

The fact that he knew, now, to the very letter, the mind 
that animated that fellow, Reginald Hart, was small conso- 
The odium of that reputation was inescapa- 
Oh, the things he had said,—and 
thought,—and done! He had not expected that any man’s 
mind could be so horrible as that. He thought of the 
visitation he had conjured upon himself, and so thinking, 
shuddered. How was he ever to elude the contempt that 
his masquerade, if he could call it so, would bring him? 

Above all, that scene with Miss Vanlief came back to 
him with a bitter pang. What did it profit him, now, to 
fathom the foul depths of Reginald Hart’s mind concern- 


lation to him. 
bly his, Orson Vane’s. 


ing any ever so girlish creature? It was he, Orson Vane, 
for all that it was possible to explain to the contrary, who 
had phrased Miss Vanlief’s beauty in such abominable 
terms. 

Consternation sat on his face like acloud. He could 
think of no way out of the dark alley into which he had put 
himself. 

Each public appearance of his now had its tortures. 
Men who had respected him now avoided him; women to 
whom he had once condescended were now on an aggravat- 
ing plane of intimacy. Sometimes he could almost feel 
himself being pointed out on the street. 

The mental and physical reaction was beginning to trace 
He feared his Florentine mirrors now 
The blithe poise had 


His insight into an- 


itself on his face. 
almost as much as the Professor’s. 
left him. He brooded a good deal. 
other nature than his own filled him with a sense of distaste 
for the human trend toward evil. ‘ 

He spent some weeks away from town, merely to pick 
up his health again. His strength returned a little, but the 
joy of life came back but tardily. 

On his first day in town he met Moncreith. There was 
an ominous wrinkle gathering in the other’s forehead, but 
Vane braved all chance of a rebuff. 

“Luke,” he said, “don’t you know I’ve been ill? You 
can’t think how ill I’ve been. Do you remember I told you 
I was going abroad? I’ve been abroad, mentally; I have, 
Luke, really I have. 
know what I mean.” 

Moncreith found his friend rather pathetic. 


It’s like a bad dream to me. You 


At their 
last meeting he had been hot in jealousy of Orson. Now 
he could afford to pity him. He had made Jeannette Van- 
lief’s acquaintance, and he stood quite well with her. He 
had made up his mind to stand yet better; he was, in fact, 
in love with her. He was quite sure that Vane had quite 
put himself out of that race. So he took the other’s hand, 
and walked amicably to the Town and Country Club with 
him. 

“You have been doing strange things,” he ventured. 

“Strange,” echoed Vane, “strange isn’t the word! 


Ghastly, horrible—awful things I've been doing. I wish I 
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But it All I can 


I am, I hope, quite well again.” 


could explain. it isn’t my secret, Luke. 
say is: I was ill. 

It seemed an age since he had spent an hour or so in his 
favorite club. The air of the members was unmistakably 


frosty. The conversation shrank audibly. He was glad 
when Moncreith found a secluded corner and bore him to 
it. But he was not a bright companion; his own thoughts 
were too depressing to allow of his presenting a sparkling 
surface to the world. They talked in mere snatches, in 
curt syllables. 

“T’ve seen a good deal of Miss Vanlief,” said Moncreith, 
with conscious triumph. 

“Oh,” said Vane, with a start, “Miss Vanlief? 


Is she—is she well?” 


So you 


know her? 


“Quite. I see her almost every day.” 
“Fortunate man!” sighed Vane. He was a little weary 
of life. He wanted to tell somebody what his dreams about 


Miss Vanlief were; he wanted to cry out loud, “She is the 
dearest, sweetest girl in the world!” merely to efface, in 
his own mind, the alien thought of her that had come to him 
weeks ago. Moncreith did not seem the one to utter this 
cry to. Moncreith was too engrossed in his own success. 
He could bear Moncreith’s company no longer, not just 
then. 


avenue. 


He muttered lame words; he stumbled out to the 


Some echo of an instinct turned his steps to the little 
bookshop. 

It was quite empty of customers. He passed his fingers 
over the back of books that he thought Miss Vanlief might 
have handled. 


Yet it soothed him perceptibly. 


It was an absurd whim, a _ childish trick. 
Our nerves control our 
bodies and our nerves are slaves of our imaginations. 

He was turning to go, when his eye fell ona parcel 
lying on the counter. It was addressed to “Miss Jeannette 
Vanlief.” 

“Jeannette, Jeannette!” he said the name over to himself 
time andagain. It brought the image of her before him more 
plainly than ever. The sunset glint in her hair, the roses 
and lilies of her skin, the melody in her voice! The 
charm with which she had first met him, in that very shop. 
It allcame to him keenly. The more remote the possibil- 
ity of his gaining her seemed, the more he hugged the 
thought of her. 


since his excursion into an abominable side of human 


He admitted to himself now, all the more 


nature, that she was the most unspoilt creature in his 


world. A girl with that face, that hair, that wit, was sure 
to be of a charm that could never lose its flavor; the allure- 
ment of her was a thing that could never die. 

Nothing but thoughts of this girl came to him on the 
way to his rooms. Once in his own place, he felt that his 
reflections on Miss Vanlief had served himasatonic. He 
felt an energy once more, a vigor, a desire for action. In 
that mood he turned fiercely upon some of the drawings on 
his walls. He called Nevins, and had a heap made of the 
things that now filled him with loathing. 

“All of the Beardsleys must come down,” he ordered. 
“No; not all. That 


has nobility; the others have the genius of hidden evil. 


The portrait of Mantegna may stay. 


They take too much of the trapping from our horrible 
human nature. The funeral procession by Willette may 
hang; his Montmartre things are trivially indecent. Heine 
and his grotesqueries may stay in jail for all I care. Leave 
one or two of Thoeny’s blue dragoons. Leandre’s crowned 
heads will do me no harm; I can see past their cruelties. 
But take the Gibsons away; they are relegated to the 
What is to be done with them? Really, 
Sell them, 


There’s only one 


matinee girl. 
Nevins, don’t worry me about such things. 
give them, lose them: I don’t care. 
man in the world who'd really adore them, and he—” he 
clenched his hands as he thought of Hart, 


a worm that dieth and yet corrupts everything about him.” 


“he is a worm, 


He sat down, when this clearance was over, and wrote a 
rather long letter to Professor Vanlief. He told as much 
as he could bring himself to tell of the result of the ex- 
periment. He begged the Professor, knowing the cir- 
cumstances as no other did, todo what was possible to 


reinstate him, Vane, in the esteem of Miss Vanlief. As 
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to whether he meant to go on with further experiments; he 
had not yet made up his mind. There were consequences, 
obligations, following on this clear reading of other men’s 
souls, that he had not counted upon. 


J 
CHAPTER IX. 


O cotton-batting and similar unromantic staples the 

| great house of R. S. Neargood & Co. first owed 

the prosperity that later developed into world-wide 

fame. It was success in cotton-batting that enabled the 

firm to make those speculations that eventually placed 

millions to its credit, and familiarized the Bourse and 
Threadneedle Street with its name. 

What ever else can be said of cotton-batting, however, 
it is hardly a topic of smart conversation. So in smart 
circles there was never any mention of cotton-batting when 
the name of Neargood came up. Instead, it was customary 
to refer to them as “the people, you know, who built the 
Equator Palace tor the Tropical Government, and all that 
sort of thing.” A certain vagueness is indispensable to 
polite talk. 

Yet not even this detail of politics and finance counted 
most in the smart world. The name of Neargood might 
never have been heard of in that world if it had not been 
for the beautiful daughters of the house of Neargood. 
There is nothing, nowadays, like having handsome daugh- 
ters. You may have made your millions in pig, or your 
thousands in whisky, but, in the eyes of the complaisant 
present, the curse dies with the debut of a_ beautiful 
daughter. It is true that the smart sometimes make an 
absurd distinction between the older generation and the 
new; sometimes a barrier is raised for the daughter that 
checks the mother; but caprice was ever one of the quali- 
ties of smartness. 

Through two seasons the beautiful Misses Neargood— 
Mary and Alice—reigned as belles. They were both good 
to look at, tall, stately, with distinct profiles. There was 
not much to choose, so to put it, between them. Mary was 
the handsomer; Alice the cleverer. Through two seasons 
the society reporters, on the newspapers that are yellow as 
well as those that make one blue, exhausted the well of 
journalese in chronicling the doings of these two young 
women. 

The climax of descriptive eloquence was reached on the 
occasion of the double wedding of Mary and Alice Near- 
good. 

Mary changed the name of Neargood for that of Spald- 
ing-Wentworth; Alice became Mrs. Van Fenno. 

Up to this time—as far, at least, as was observable— 
these two sisters had dwelt together in unity. Never had 
the spirits of envy or uncharitableness entered them. But 
after marriage there came to each of them that stormy 
petrel of Unhappiness, Ambition. 

As a composer of several songs and light operas, Van 
Fenno was fairly well known. Spalding-Wentworth was 
known as a man of Western wealth, of Western blue blood, 
and of prominence inthe smart set. For some time the 
worldly successes of the Van Fennos did not disturb Mrs. 
Spalding-Wentworth at all. Her husband was smart, since 
he moved with the smart; he and his hyphen were the 
leaders in a great many famous ways, notably in fashion 
and in golf. From the smart point of view the Van Fennos 
were not in the hunt with the other family. 

Mrs. Van Fenno chafed and churned a little in silence, 
but hope did not die in her. She made up her mind to be 
as prominent as her sister or perish in the attempt. 

She did not have to perish. Thingstook a turn, as they 
will even in the smart world, and there came a time when 
it was fashionable to be intellectual. The smart set turned 
trom the distractions of dinners and divorces to the allure- 
ments of the arts. Music, painting and literature became 
the idols of the hour. With that bland, heedless facility 
that distinguishes To-day, the men and women of fashion 
became quickly versed in the patter of the Muses. 

The Van Fennos becamethe rage. Everybody talked of 
his music and her charm. Where the reporters had once 
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used space in describing Spalding-Wentworth’s leadership 
in a cotillon or conduct of a coach, they were now required 
to spill ink in enumeration of “those present” at Mrs. Van 
Fenno’s “musical afternoons.” 

Wherefore there was a cloud on the fair brow of Mary 
Wentworth. Her intimates were privileged to call her 
that. Ordinary mortals, omitting the hyphen, would have 
been frozen with a look. 

When there is a cloud on the wife’s brow it bodes ill 
for the husband. The follies of a married man should be 
dealt with leniently; they are mostly of his wife’s inspira- 
tion. One day the cloud cleared from Mary Wentworth’s 
brow. She was sitting at breakfast with her husband. 

“Why, Clarence,” she exclaimed, with a suddenness that 
made him drop his toast, “there’s literature!” 

“Where?” said Clarence, anxiously. “Where?” He 
looked about, eager to please. 

“Stupid,” said his wife. “I mean—why shouldn’t we, 
that is, you—” She looked at him, sure that he would un- 
derstand without her putting the thing into syllables. 
“Yes,” she repeated, “literature is the thing. There it is, 
as easy, as easy—” 

“Hasn’t it always been there?” asked her dear, dense 
husband. A woman may brood over a thing, you see, for 
months, and the man will not get so much as a suspicion. 

She went on as if he had never spoken. “Literature is 
the easiest. Clarence, you must write novels!” 

He buttered himself another slice of toast. 

“Certainly, my dear,” he nodded, with a pleasant smile. 
“Quite as you please.” 

It was in this way that the Spalding-Wentworth novels 
were incited. The art of writing badly is, unfortunately, 
very easy. In painting and in music some knowledge of 
technic is absolutely necessary, but in literature the art of 
writing counts last, and technic is rarely applauded. The 
fact remains that the smart set thought the Spalding-Went- 
worth novels were “so clever!” Mrs. Van Fenno was 
utterly crushed. Mary Wentworth informed an eager 
world that her husband’s next novel would be illustrated 
with caricatures by herself; she had developed quite a 
trick in that direction. Now and again her husband re- 
fused to bother his head with ambitions, and devoted him- 
self entire!y to red coats and white balls. Mrs. Went- 
worth’s only device at such times was to take desperately 
to golf herself. She really played well; if she had only 
had staying power, courage, she might have gone far. But, 
if she could not win cups, she could look very charming on 
the clubhouse lawn. One really does not expect more 
from even a queen. 

lt did not disturb Mrs. Wentworth at all to know that, 
where he was best known, her husband’s artistic efforts 
were considered merely a joke. She knew that everyone 
had some mask or other to hold up to the world; and she 
knew there was nothing to fear from a brute of a man or 
two. In her heart she agreed with them; she knew her 
husband was a large, kindly, clumsy creature; a useful, 
powerful person, who needed guidance. 

Kindly and clumsy—Clarence Spalding-Wentworth had 
title to those two adjectives: there was no denying that. It 
was his kindliness that moved him, after a busy day ata 
metropolitan golf tournament, toward Orson Vane’s house. 
He had heard stories of Vane’s illness; they had been at 
college together; he wanted to see him, to have a chat, a 
smoke, a good, chummy hour or two. 

It was his clumsiness that brought about the incident 
that came to have such memorable consequences. Nevins 
told him Mr. Vane was out; Wentworth thought he would 
go in and have a look at Vane’s rooms, anyway; sit down, 
perhaps, and write him a note. Nevins had swung the 
curtain to behind him when Wentworth’s heel caught in the 
wrapping around the new mirror. 

He looked into the pool of glass blankly. 

“Funny thing to cover up a mirror like that!” he told 
himself. He flung the stuff over the frame carelessly. It 
merely hung by a thread. Almost any passing wind would 
be sure to lift it off. 

“Wonder where he keeps his smokes?” he hummed to 





himself, striding up and down, like a good natured m 
moth. 

He found some cigars, began puffing at one with 
audible satisfaction, and at last let himself down to 
ebony escritoire that he could have smashed with 
hand. He wrote a scrawl; waited again, whistled, looked 
out of the window, picked upa book, peered at the pictures, 
and then, with a puff of regret, strode out. 

As he passed the Professor’s mirror the current of air 
he made swept the curtain from the glass and left it 


exposed. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


ee 
INVERTED WITCHCRAFT. 





A SKEPTIC ANALYSIS OF PSEUDO-SCIENCE-RELIGION. 


E are unable to believe in a millennium, and can 
W find no promise in Scripture from which a 
hope might be deduced of a possible second 
revelation, but sometimes we cannot wonder that this latter 
idea should haunt many pious minds. There is so intense 
a desire among the good for a little more light, and around 
them are so many of the conditions amidst which nineteen 
hundred years agothe light once came. Now, as then, the 
civilized world enjoys a peace which does not spring from 
any repudiation of violence, but is maintained by the 
tramp of legions. Now, as then, luxury has received 
developments previously unknown, intelligence is brighter 
than it has been for ages, and there spreads among the 
thoughtful a vague premonition that something is about to 
occur—it will happen, men usually say, within the region of 
science—which will give to the thought of mankind a new 
impetus and a new direction. Now,as then, there is a strange 
malaise, a restless discontent with all existing spiritual life, 
leading with many to a denial that truth can ever be dis- 
covered, with many more to an unparalelled development of 
credulity. Now, as then, any assurance is believed if only 
it is mysterious, and there is endless talk of miracles and 
spirits and esoteric doctrines, and truths which can be 
attained if only one knows the way, and will go through the 
necessary ordeals. 

We call it the age of doubt, but there is not a Capital 
in Europe, especially if_it is ultra-sceptical, where men 
and women of the world, who suppose themselves free 
from all superstitions, are not consulting wizards, trusting 
in diviners, believing that to some sort of priests of Isis 
knowledge denied to the remainder of mankind has been 
communicated. We can name half-a-dozen new creeds, 
from philanthropy down to esoteric Buddhism, each of 
which has its worshiping devotees. There are hundreds 
of thousands of people in America, who believe, and admit 
they believe, in a kind of “white magic” by which they 
decla e the sick can be healed without medicine or surgery, 
and, for aught they can tell, eventhe dead may beraised. 

This, moreover, is no delusion of the vulgar. Every 
day we hear of some man of the world, or some woman of 





more than usual intelligence, who has been converted to 
this strange faith,and who henceforward becomes, for 
the time at least, its fervent missionary, preaching a doc- 
trine which, so far as we can understand it at all—and we 
never remember a doctrine so clouded by a misuse of 
technical words—is a medley of Hindooism, Christianity, 
and what our fathers used to call “white magic.” Like 
the Hindoo, its votaries believe that the only reality is 
spirit; that all things material are phenomenal; and that, 
consequently, the spirit can control, or disperse, or do away 
with external phenomena like disease, perhaps abolish 
death, certainly arrest it. Some of them even affirm that 
there is some mystical relation between sin and sickness, 
as if when a man is run over by an omnibus his broken 
bones indicated in him some sort of guilt—an idea which 
must greatly delight the author of “Erewhon.” Like 
Christians, they believe in the efficacy of prayer; and like 
the old professors of “white magic,” they think that the 
prayer of some is more efficacious than that of others; that 
the aid of such persons can be evoked or even purchased; 
that they are, ia fact, “white magicians.” 

Faith, too, enters into the recipe in a new form, for it is 
not faith in God, butin some intermediary with God, who 
need not always be the same; and there is, of course, some 
reference, generally vague, to the great modern instrument 
of magic,—will-power. 
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Fine 


AIQUTS Ready-to-Wear Garments, 


Magnificent Goods that demand but little of the purse, but merit much of appreciation—a 


Traveling Wraps. 


Mohair 
made, and has stitched taffeta strap 
seams and detachable capes; 

either black, blue or gray....... ... $13.50 


Fine Covert Cloth or Cheviot Ulsters 
or Raglans, loose, partly loose or 
tight back styles, silk and satin 
linings, tan color, gray or black; 
special sale of a special 





Waists. 


Ulsters, beautifully 


tucks and 





Traveling Suits. lot 


Swell Brilliantine and Mohair Travel- 
ing Suits, Eton Style, with flounce 
skirt and detachable pique vest, 


DISCIE GOR TN snk sccecocccse cesenss $15.00 


Extremely Swell Sicilian Traveling 
Suits, Eton coat, with demi-princess 
skirt, trimmed with folds of stitched 
silk; blues, blacks or grays; one of 
the prettiest suits ever made 
for traveling’ WORT <cncsccecns<.0-<005- $21.50 


Organdie Dresses. 


Beautiful White Organdie Dresses, 
daintily trimmed in lace and ribbon, 


drop-skirt linings, all new this 
week— 
$13.50, $18.75, $21.50 and..... $25.00 pi ell ggaa 


One lot fine Taffeta Silk Ulsters, just 
right for traveling, riding or 


driving..... 


Shirt Waists Suits. 


Shirt Waists Suits of red or blue 
chambray, Russian blouse style, 
button up the side, entire waist is 
tucked and has trimming of sou- 
tache braid on both skirt and 
NONI iccssee. ckessreseterareden 


German Mercerized Shirt Waist Suits, 
trimmed with strappings of white 
linen and fine tucks, very soft and 
sheer like China silk, all 


sdisiediassiakaicee a | 


Subvein $15.00 


RECENT 





is showing the timeliest creations 
for such wear in 


[ Fine White Waists, with 8 rows of 
Irish Point Insertion, tucked 
back, tucked cuffs and collar....... $1.50 


New Swell White Surplice Waists, 
trimmed with sheer nainsook 
embroidery and four tucks. ........ $2.25 


New Sailor Waists, of sheer white 
lawn, entire sailor collar of broad 
hemstitching, 
stitched front, lace and hem- 
SECO COMUNE crciscscctiscnssnectedaors sences $2.75 


Fine Satin Striped Black Silk Mull 
Waists, also Black or White Fine 
China Silk Waists, for..... 


Extra Fine Unlined China Silk Waists, 
black or white, coolest and most 
dressy waist NAM xc. sss ceasccadeiians $5.00 


Sailor Suits. 


Fine Pique Suits, of pure white or 
polka dot pique, skirt made pedes- 
trienne style, waist with large sailor 
collar and four-in-hand tie, an 
ideal summer suit........... . 


Selisidaoe $3.75 


Pure Linen Suits, in white, natural 
color or blue, strictly tailor-made 
and can be laundered every 


week if need be....... aie: + 





a JUN E is the Month of Roses— 


The month for Outing and Abouting, and 


Ladies’ 


Practical Stock that meets the ideal of the ladies—the Elegance of the Garments and Richness 


of Material and Littleness of Price proclaim them unequaled in all the city. 


Summer Parasols. 


Pure Silk Parasols, in white, black 
or colors—coaching styles........... 


$1.25 


Dressy Parasols in pure silk, with 
wide silk veiling flounce— 
DIG 2 OMG veccc ccc taisscccescvene eso yits $1.50 
Fine pure Silk Taffeta Parasols, with 
a bunch of cherries on the 
DiRBCRIG BEF COMB sacese sees: cenceies stecses $2.50 
Entirely new Taffeta Silk, with self- 
colored embroidered dots, all 
colors and shades .............. : a aka $3.50 
Fine Dress Parasols, finest of the 
season’s styles, lace trimmed, chiffon 
trimmed, all colors; also black and 
whites, being a manufacturer’s 
sample line—actual prices were 
$7.50, $8.50, $10.00, $11.50, 
$12.50 and $15.00—all to be put 
in one grand lot and offered 


PRpettioni RAN mean $5.00 
Lawn Dresses. 


Sheer Lawn Dresses, made over drop 
skirt lining—waist entire—waist 
and sleeves are of fine tucks, with 
two rows of fine Irish point inser- 
tion back and front and one row in 
each sleeve—colors navy, cadet 


Oe Wet c. - «co macinannnks.teastnds cectecs $10.00 


hem- 





| B. NUGENT & BRO. DRY GOODS CO., Broadway, Washington Avenue and St. Charles Street. 








That is a confused account, the reader may say, but it 
is not one whit more confused than the best accounts we 
are able to extract from devotees, and not half so confused, 
we venture to affirm, as the belief that thousands among 
them think they entertain. For it is a special note of the 
new superstitions of our day that vagueness attracts their 
devotees, that definiteness affronts and repels them, and 
that they wish to dwell in a borderland between reason and 
something which they say transcends reason, as it is cer- 
tainly independent of sense. They wish to be at once 
religious and scientific, and to unconvinced minds, at all 
events, do not succeed in being either. 

The use of the new creed, which does not, so far as we 
know, concern itself with the ancient problems of the 
Whence and Whither, is mainly as an instrument of heal- 
ing, and the modus operandi appears to bethis: The 
patient must first of all have faith, which he can produce in 
himself or herself by intense desire for it, and must then 
apply to some one who possesses, in a special degree, the 
will-power or whatever the agency is which is to be em- 
ployed. He or she, being rightly invoked, exerts the 
power he or she possesses, and in a short time the patient 
is better, then convalescent, and then well. In the case of 
children and animals, even the application is unnecessary, 
babies and dogs having apparently inherent capacities for 
being cured. At least, Lady Abinger affirms in the 
Onlooker that she has known animals thus healed. 
Thousands of cures, it is affirmed, have been performed in 
this way, just as they have been performed at Lourdes; 
and we should never think of disputing that some of the 
cures are real. 

No one knows the limits of the control exercised by the 
mind over the limbs, nor does any one dispute that purely 
mental shocks, extreme fright, for example, or extreme joy, 
have in repeated instances restored the health natural to 


the body. What we do not understand is why an inter- 
mediary should be required, or on what grounds those in- 
termediaries, who, of course, rapidly become professionals, 
speak cf themselves as Christian Scientists. Of science 
there is none, for they cannot explain their modus operandi, 
and where is the Christianity? They do not leave the cure 
to God, as the Peculiar People do; they do not rely on faith, 
as some Christians in all ages have been tempted to do; and 
they do not claim any power specially delegated to them by 
the Creator. They simply assert that if the patient believes 
sufficiently, not in God, but in them and their assurances, 
they will do wonderful things, which is precisely the posi- 
tion of the old “white magicians,” the wizards and witches 
who blessed instead of cursing you. “Christian Science” 
is, in fact, inverted witchcraft, and, as it seems to us, has 
just as much or as little to show in demonstration of its 
claims as witchcraft ever had. Look at the evidence, they 
say, as if the whole world had not once rung with evidence 
that witches had power, which, nevertheless, they did not 
possess. 

It is but a craze, and will pass, but before it passes we 
wish to note how symptomatic it is of two feelings of the 
present,—the intense wish for a new creed, and the in- 
tense intolerance of bodily suffering. Because there is 
something, though not much, in hypnotism as a medical 
fact, and because it is possible that upon particular subjects 
external will has an effluent force, as we seem to see in a 
few cases of incipient mania, men jump at the deduction 
that the old creeds are false or imperfect, that there must 
be new readings of the relation of God to man, and dis- 
seminate their “views” as the dogmas of a new faith. They 
are only views at best, as the evidence which supports them 
is merely affirmation, the force of which depends not upon 
proof, but on the sincerity, often unquestionable, of those 
who affirm. Because Mr. Hampden is a gentleman, and 


good, and is certain the earth is flat, therefore it is flat,— 
that is the syllogism which to some minds seems the most 
convincing of all. And there must be, besides, some new 
horror of sickness creeping into the world, stimulating the 
energies, no doubt, of sanitary inspectors, but also debilitat- 
ing the old patience and fortitude which lie at the very root 
of human strength. 

We believe this to be a marked feature of our day, and 
can, we think, dimly perceive its cause. As in modern 
civilization other dangers are vanishing, and men—and 
more especially women—lead protected, not to say podded, 
lives, their minds fasten on the one danger, sickness, which 
still threatens all, they exaggerate its horrors, and at last 
come tothe idea which we seem to see running through 
the whole structure of Christian Scientism, that sickness 
must in some, way be sin, or at all events, a product of sin. 
That is palpably unsound, for even if all liability to take 
typhoid proceeds from defects produced inthe body by 
sin, the liability to accident must be independent of that 
cause. It cannot be because of sin that a bullet hits you in 
the lung. To eke out the evidence, those who think thus 
always had to affirm heredity in an extreme form, sucha 
form that we should like to ask those among them who are 
Christian whether they think that a man inherits his soul. 
If they do, and will think, they will find that some strange 
consequences follow, and that they are perilously near the 
confines of a lofty but destructive form of determinism. 
One says, with an air of perfect conviction, God cannot 
will sickness; but if thatis true, who wills the floods which, 
in countries less happy than our own, so often produce 
epidemic malaria? Is it Fate, or the Devil, or an endless 
sequence of self-development causes? Be it which it may, 
the “Science” which accepts either explanation surely mis- 
described itself when it uses the word “Christian.” 

The London Spectator. 











































































SUMMER SHOWS. 


good dramatic company 


Phat 
now playing a summer season at Koerner’s 


1S 1 very 


It is an organization far above the 
Lawrence 


Garden. 
average “summer snap” affair. 
Hanley and John Ravold are proprietors, 
managers, and principal actors, and these 
astute gentlemen have gathered about them 
a pleasant, capable company of players. 

A pathetic one-act play and a good old 
comedy make up the 


three-act English 


current bill. 

The curtain-raiser is named “A Lover’s 
Sacrifice.” It gives Hanley an opportunity 
to win the sympathy and admiration of the 
audience by an admirable portrayal of the role 
of a crippled violin-maker who sacrifices 
himself for the sake of the happiness of the 
woman he loves. 

And right here be it said that the people 
attending the show at Koerner’sthis summer 
are getting the idolized “Larry” at his best. 
Not in his palmiest days at the Imperial 
Theatre was he as “fit” as he is to-day. He 
looks young and handsome, and the chronic 
huskiness with which he has been afflicted for 
years has almo;t entirely disappeared. His 
voice is vibrant, clear, smooth—only a slight 
trace of hoarseness appearing now and again. 

The comedy is an old-fashioned but 
clever piece, billed as “The Widow Hunt.” 

Hanley plays Featherly, who is everybody’s 
friend, and his co-star plays Major Welling 
ton de Boots. Ravold is somewhat out of his 
element in this part, but does very well with 
it. His make-up is capital and he plays 
with much energy, but he is seen to better 
advantage in “heavy” and eccentric parts, 
than in a roll designed for a comedian. 

Miss Lillian Kemble, who assumes the 
leading female roles in the plays presented 
by this company, is an exceedingly attrac- 
She has a fine presence, her 
Swandown 


tive woman. 
voice is rich and agreeable; Mrs. 
1“The Widow Hunt,” gives her little op- 
portunity, but her work bears the unmistak- 
able marks of the reliable player. 

Sweet little Elsie Esmond, is alone worth 
a visit to the far-away Garden. She plays 
Gianina in the opening play and Mrs. 
Featherly in the comedy. Her methods are 
refreshingly untheatrical, delightfully nat- 
Miss Esmond will be heard from 
later. Those masses of wondrous red-gold 
hair, that sweet, pathetic smile, sgothing 
voice, will gain for her the much hoped for 
opportunity and her talent will do the rest. 

The company also boasts of a matinee 
hero in the person of Walter Pennington, a 
Will Rising does 
free from comic-opera taint. E. 
and there 
and 


ural, 


handsome “juvenile.” 


good work, 
L. Snader is a capable 


are possibilities in Isabel 


“old man” 
O’ Madigan 
Carrie Franklin. 

Koerner’s patrons during this season will 
see a variety of plays ranging from “Romeo 
and Juliet” to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and 
will find something to interest in every pro- 


duction. 


rd 
TOO MUCH BALFE. 

The summer show fiend is in hard luck 
this week. The genuine fiend pays regular 
weekly visits to each of the Summer 
Gardens, no matter how bad the show, and 
sits bravely 

“Bohemian 


annually grits his teeth and 


one performance of 
This week, however, 
dose of Balfe. Warring managers 
the scarred and battered Ariin: 


Delmar Garden and at 


through 
Girl.” he isin for a 
double 
have cast 


on the boards at 


The Mirror 


Uhrig’s Cave, regardless of the feelings of 
That summer show public is a 


but this time, 


the public. 
patient body and rarely rebels, 
apparently, even the crushed summer-show- 
goer, like the proverbial worm, is turning. 
The “openings” at the Cave on Sunday, and 
The Delmar on Monday night, were not 
brilliant in point of attendance, nor was the 
luke-warm enthusiasm displayed calculated 
to inspire the unwilling player to his best 
effort. 

In fact the performances at both places, 
taken as a whole, were dull, listless and 
slovenly, 

In the way of individual merit, however, 
there were bright spots. 

Maude Lillian Berri is 
and earnest in her work not to 
effort toimpart a semblance of sincerity to 
her interpretation of the part of the inane 
Arline. And so it is with Helen Bertram. 
The part is totally unsuited to both these 
gifted women, although Miss Berri’s well- 
meaning press agent persistently advertises 
it as “her greatest role.” 

Fortunately for Miss Berri, the St. Louis 
public is well acquainted with her capabili- 
ties and will not measure her greatness by 
Balfe. 

Dramatically, the part is better adapted 
to the elocutionary efforts of a junior class 
school girl, than those of brainy women, 
gifted with a keen sense of the ridiculous. 

But enough of the miscast stars. The 
lesser lights also have their troubles. Ger- 
Lodge endeavors with fair 
inject novelty by richness 
of habiliment and new “business.” 
Blanche Chapman tries desperately to be 
tragic in the same way, and _ succeeds 
beyond expectation. 

Agnes Paul does as well with Horenstein as 
a woman can do withthe part. Frank Moulan 
plays his part legitimately, artistically; in 
fact treats it better than it deserves. 

The tenors and baritones—but why dwell 
longer on the misfortunes of the poor singers 
compelled to wade nightly throuzh the 
senile stuff of which Balfe and his librettist 
have been guilty. The week will soon be 
over and thea “The Bohemian Girl” will be 
but a sad memory. 


too conscientious 
make an 


trude 
success to 


THE VAUDEVILLERS. 


The show at the Suburban is tip-top. The 
ballet is especially taking and Alice Pierce’s 
imitations and Torcat’s clowning are enough 
out of the ordinary to astonish the most 
blase summer-gardener. 

ae 

Col. Hopkins’ Forest Park Highlands 
resort holds its own in fine shape against all 
its rivals, and its audiences grow continually 
larger. The bill is the very flower of 
vaudeville in every particular. 

The Lounger. 
ee 

One must be hard to please who cannot 
find a pretty wedding present in the immense 
collection of silver and art objects now shown 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway, corner 


Locust 
ete 


How SHE PROvVEs IT: “Maggie says she’s a 
Daughter of the Revolution.” “Can she prove 
ir” 

“Sure. Her father runs a merry-go-round,— 

° Bulletin. 
ee 

Was ONE—Mrs. Empeck: 
a fool when you proposed to me. 
“That wasn’t acting, my dear.” 


Philadelphia Evening 


“You acted like 
” Empeck— 
Town and 
Country 
we se UM 
Fine diamonds, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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MR. WM. WALSH, founder of the 
Merrick, Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co., ana 


MR. CHAS. A. WAUGH, thirty years with the 


E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., 


desire to announce that they will hereafter be with the 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co. 
MR. WAUGH will personally superintend a thoroughly equipped 


STATIONERY DEPARTMENT, 
and is now ready to execute the finest work in Wedding Invitations, Calling Cards | 


Mr. Geo. A. Abel, who for the past ten years has been in a like capacity with the 


Phelps Jewelry Co. 


J. Bolland eee Co., 


ao and er Streets, 


u 
and choice Society Stationery. 
Our Clock Repair Department is now under the efficient management of 
Merrick, Walsh & 


Mercantile Cub Bldg. 


4 wea z= 





THE MECHANICS’ BANK. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Capital and Surplus, 


$1,500,000.00 


Petsonal Accounts Solicited. 


Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks Sold. 


“NATIONAL RAILROAD OF AMERICA.” 


In issue of May 9, 1901, Town Topics 
says: “In the special issue of postage 
stamps to advertise the Buffalo Exposition 
the Post Office Department has done honor 
to the New York Central Railroad, the 
greatest mail carrier in the world. The 
one-cent stamp represents the late navi- 
gation with which the Central Railroad 
connects; the two-cent stamp, the famous 
Empire State Express train; the four-cent 
stamp, the automobiles used in the Cen- 
tral Railroad Cab service; the five-cent 
stamp, the Niagara Falls bridge, past 
which the Central trains dash; the eight- 
cent stamp, the locks at Sault Ste. Marie, 
through which the Central Road steamers 
pass, and the ten-cent stamps, the ocean 
the New York Cen- 
ticket passengers 
globe. This unpre- 
cedented recognition by the Government 
establishes the New York Central as the 
National railroad of America.” 

ee 
THE LILY’S MOT. 


steamers with which 


tral lines connect and 


to every part of the 


Cissy Loftus, the great imitator of cele- 
brities, was once the wife of Justin Huntley 
McCarthy. Mrs. Langtry once witnessed 
an imitation of herself by Cissy, when the 
latter was Mrs. McCarthy. It was at a 
time when the popular Cissy should have 
been enjoying a furlough in contemplation 
of an interesting event. 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Langtry, scrutiniz- 
ing the charming mimic through her 
lorgnette: 

“I do hope that Cissy will soon give an 
McCarthy—he’s_ so 


imitation of Justin 


clever.” 
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“HUMPHREY CORNER’ 


E 

You fellows who have 

: A penchant for 

; Flannel Suits should be 

; Introduced to our line. 

: You'll find a little more style 
§ Than is usually put into 

t Ready-to-Wear Suits— 
: 
3 


$10 to $18. 


Blue Serges? Well! 

There’s where we ARE strong. 
Just now we are offering 

The sort that usually sell at 


$12 and $15 


You can see them in 
Our window marked 








$10.00. 


: 

' Humphrey’s 
Broadway and Pine St., 
; St. Louis. 
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Dashaway—*I hadn’ t been in Boston twelve 
hours before I hada terrible chill.” Cleveston 
—“A girl?”—Life. 
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SOCIETY. 


mod & Jaccard’s Broadway and Locust 
=; Helen Dillon has returned from a visit to 
is in Rolla, Mo. 
and Mrs. Wallace Bell are spending their 
ymoon in Buffalo. 
and Mrs. Herman Luyties have gone to 
friends at Quincy IIls. 
ss Mary Boyce gave a luncheon on Wednes- 
ja. in honor of Miss Lucy Scudder. 
'r and Mrs. W. B. Crouch, of Delmar boule- 
have gone to West Baden Springs. 
and Mrs. Calvin R. Lightner have gone to 
ountry to spend a few weeks with friends, 

\tiss Mellon of Washington avenue gave a 

wressive game party on Wednesday evening. 
Irs. B. F. Hobart, of Vandeventer place, has 
to visit in Springfield, Ill, her former 
ne 

Irs. M. B. Thompson and Miss Grace Thomp- 
will leave soon to spend the summer in 

Europe. 
Irs. KE. P. Howard and family, left last week 
Bay View, Mich., where they will spend the 

mimer. 

Mrs. Walter Boogher of West Pine Boulevard 
has returned from a visit to relatives in Clarks- 

le, Tenn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard ;Kemper Gilman of 
Lindell Boulevard will return this week from 
i trip to Chicago, 

Mrs. Caspar Koehler and her daughter, Mrs. 
Kdward Krausnick, and her son, have gone to 
end the summer months abroad, 

Miss Louise Loker gives a luncheon on Thurs- 
jay afternoon in honor of Misses Mary Gilmore, 

{ Kirkwood, and Ethel Flannigan. 

Mrs. Russell Allen Chipley, and her sister, 
Miss Grace Young, of 4325 Delmar boulevard, left, 
theearly part of June, for New York City. 

Mrs. Thomas W. Carter has returned froma 
visit to her daughter Miss Clara Carter, who is 
ittending Smith College at Northampton, Mass. 

Mrs, Charles P. Wise accompanied by Misses 
Blanche and Marie Wise sailed last week for 
Europe. They will be absent about six months. 

Misses Theodosia and Lucy Henerberg, of 
Peoria, I., have been visiting friends in St. 
Louis, among classmates of the Sacred Heart 
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Convent, 

Mrs. EK. A. Bayrd, and Miss Grace Bayrd have 
returned to New York, aftera trip of four months 
ihroad. They will return to St. Louis the latter 

art of the week. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Wright have returned 
froma visit to Mr. and Mrs. William Barr at 
their New Jersey home. They will summer at 
Hyannisport, Maine. 

Mrs. Eva Shelly Hurley, late of Dallas, Tex., 

rrived in St. Louis last week with a party of 
friends. Later she will visit Mrs. Annette C. 
Cheney at Jerseyville, Ills. 

Mrs. George Keller, of 4464 West Pine boule- 
vard will sail soon for Europe accompanied by 
her danghter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs, 

Pierre Chouteau Scott, and her younger daugh- 
ter, Miss Louise Keller. 
Mr. and Mrs. Moses Fraley, who were to have 
ne Kast this week, have postponed their de- 
parture until after the seventeenth of June in 
rder to be present at the marriage of Miss Flora 
raussand Mr. Alfred Frank on that date. 
Former Gov. and Mrs. D. R. Francis left on 
luesday evening with a party to attend the 
rriage of their son, Mr. D, R. Francis, Jr., 
Miss Sallie Colthurst, of Boston, Mass. The 
iding took place on Wednesday, in the 
inds of the Colthurst Country residence at 
ers, Mass, Mr. Ogelby,a college chum of 
Francis at Yale, served as best man. Miss 
ney Boyd, who is a cousin of the groom, was 
only bridesmaid from this city, the others 
ig all Kastern girls. Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
e now on their honeymoon tour, and will visit 
iada, the Buffalo Exposition and other points 
iterest. Former Gov, and Mrs. D. R. Francis 
| spend the summer at one of the fashionable 
1 tern resorts, leaving their Maryland avenue 
1e to Mr, D. R. Francis, Jr., and his bride, 

) will go to housekeeping in the fall. 

Miss Susan Ashton Parrish, daughter of Dr. 
nd Mrs. J. G, Parrish, was married on Tuesday 
ening, at half past seven o’clock, to Mr. 

orge Edwin Dieckman. Rev. Dr. John Day 

rformed the ceremony in the presence of the 
mediate families, at the home of the bride, on 

Millan avenue. The bride was attended by 

Adele Parrish as maid of honor, and the 
om had for his best man Dr. John G. Parrish, 

. r. The bride wore a simple and girlish toilette 
' {white silk mull over a slip of taffeta silk, the 
kirt made with a long flowing train and a high 
bodice with a transparent yoke and sleeves. 
Miss Adele Parrish was girlishly gowned in 


ae 


white organdie over 

trimmed with plisses and insertions of Valen- 
ciennes lace. After the ceremony there wasa 
reception from eight until ten o’clock. The 
bride and groom departed the same evening for 
an Kastern tour. 

Mrs. Cabanne gavea dinner party at the Coun- 
try Club on Saturday evening, in honor of Mr. 
Calhoun. Among the guests were Messrs. and 
Mesdames Steedman, Glasgow, Garneau, Misses 
Marie Whitmore and Josephine Calhoun and 
Messrs, Norman Jones and David Calhoun. 

Mrs. Joseph Lucas gave a dinner party in 
honor of Mr. David Calhoun’s guests, Miss 
Marie Whitmore, of New York City, and Miss 
Mary Stone Field. The party drove out to Mrs. 
Lucas’ beautiful country home on Mr. Calhoun’s 
break and four, The guests were young lady 
graduates from Miss Brown’s school, of New 
York city, and included: Messrs, and Mesdames 
Hawes, Steedman and Drummond; Misses Field, 
Whitmore and Calhoun and Messrs. Norman 
Jones, David Calhoun and MclLaran. Mrs. 
Ijucas received the guests most graciously and 
the party retu ned by moonlight. 

Miss Berenice Crumb’s marriage to Dr. Harry 
George Weyer took place on Tuesday evening 
at half-past eight o’clock, at the home of the 
bride’s parents, Mr, and Mrs. D. S$, Crumb, of 
Maple avenue, Rev. Dr. John W. Day officiating. 
No guests were present but the immediate 
families. The bride entered on the arm of her 
father, attended by her maid of honor, Miss 
Geneva Crumba younger sister. Mr. Belmont 
Parker, of Boston, accompanied the groom as 
best man. ‘The bride wore white Paris muslin 
over a silk slip made with a long train. The en- 
tire toilette had trimmings of applique set be- 
tween lace bands of insertion and tucks. The 
maid of honor was daintily gowned in pale blue 
mousseline de soie over taffetas silk of the same 
shade, trimmed with plisses of chiffon and lace. 
After receiving the congratulations the young 
couple went direct to their own home in Kirk- 
wood, They have taken the Hyatt Cottage there. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward F. Weyer, of Boston, the 

groom ’s parents, were present at the ceremony, 
and also Mr. Kk. A. Skinner, of Ottawa, Kan., 
and Miss Florence Payson Bennett, of Wren- 
tham, Mass., who are being entertained by Mr. 
and Mrs, Crumb, at their Maple avenue home. 

fhe marriage of Miss Josie Mayer and Mr. 
Philip Brown, of Eufala, I. T., took place on 
Monday evening at half-past six o’clock, at the 

home of the bride’s uncle, Mr. Wolff, 623 N. 
Taylor avenue. Rev. Dr. Sale performed the 
ceremony, in the presence of the relatives of the 
young couple anda few intimate friends. The 
bride was attended by her sister, Miss Nellie 
Mayer, as maid of honor, and Misses Carrie 
Dobriner and2Cora and Stella Mayeras brides- 
The best man was Mr. Frank Mayer, 
and the groomsmen, Messrs. C. L. Dobriner, 
Sol. Mayer, and Sidney Wolff. The bride wore 
a robe of white silk veiled in white Paris mull, 
The skirt was made witha long, flowing train, 
finished with a deep accordeon plaited flounce, 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace and white satin 
baby ribbon. The high bodice was also accor- 
deon plaited and trimmed with lace and satin 
ribbon. The maid of honor{was‘tgowned in pink 
mousseline de soie, elaborately trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace and fine needle work. The 
gowns of the bridesmaids were exactly similar, 
with the exception that theirs were white. After 
the ceremony there was a bridal dinner for the 
immediate members of the family, and after- 
wards the bride and groom departed for an 
Eastern trip of six weeks before going to their 
own home in Eufala, I. T. 
ee 
Judged from the prevailing style in men’s 


clothing, which requires as poor a fit as it is 
possible to make, the tailor who is left- 
handed and cross-eyed must be in great 
demand. But there’s no such fashion, and 
there never will be, in shoes. A shoe must 
fit. It must look well. It must wear as 
long as possible regardless of changing 
fashion. The wise buy only such shoes. 
They buy them at Swope’s, 311 North 
Broadway. They pay a price, but they get 
the best of everything that makes a best 
shoe. Swope’s is the place, if you’re a 


friend of your feet. 
ee 
Fred—“I had a fall last 


rendered me unconscious for several hours.” 
Ed—*You don’t mean it? Where did you 
fall?” Fred—"I fell asleep.” — 7it-Bits. 

Fe 


maids, 


night which 


Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 





The Mirror 


MR. H. H. MERRICK, President of the 


white silk, elaborately 





Merrick, Walsh and Phelps Jewelry Co. 


AND 


Messrs. 
E. C. EISEMAN, 
P. T. WHELAN, 


C. S. AEHLE, 
C. P. HUTCHINSON and 


W. Yo SHUMAKER, 
formerly With the E. Jaccard Fewelry Co. and Merrick, Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co. 


desire to announce that they are now with the 


MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY CoO. 


where they will be pleased to see their friends and all interested in fine Diamonds. 


Watches, Silverwares, Art Wares, Fashionable Stationery. 


Calling Cards, etc. 


Wedding Invitations, 


Mermod & Jaccard *{"*" 
on BROADWAY, Cor. Locust St, 
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THE “CO-ED” QUESTION. 





In the June number of the Woman's Home 
Companion there is a symposium on the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of co-education. 
Florence Reed Myrick argues for the advan- 
tages. Ada C. Sweet argues for the disad- 
vantages. 

Mrs. Myrick says: “Girls in a school to 
themselves are apt to develop nerves. They 
worry over little things and fret over petty 
mistakes that a man would laugh at. But 
there are no men at hand to laugh. The 
girls are in a world apart, a world without 
men, and therefore unnatural. An unnat- 
ural world is bound to be inhabited by 
unnatural people. 

“It is a good thing to meet your man friend 
on the campus or at the dinner-table and to 
have the benefit of his point of view. His 
manners may not always be of the finest, 
but he is at his best when he is with a sen- 
sible girl, and he looks at things through a 
man’s eyes. Heand men of his ilk are to 
be your companions all along the road of 
life, and it is just as well to get used to his 
good points and his bad ones as soon as may 
be. 

“There is nothing better for a girl than to 
look at herself through a man’s eyes. He 
does not like a mannish girl, and he makes 
no bones about saying so. Consequently, 
there are very few mannish girls at a co- 
educational school. He likes girls who are 
tactful, who have pretty manners and wear 
dainty clothes. They are the girls whom he 
takes to the theater, the dances and the pic- 
nics. A premium is set upon womanliness 
and womanliness develops. Incidentally, 
the girls are a tremendous help to the young 
men. But, of course, a girl does not go to 
college to do missionary-work, so that side 
of the question need not be discussed.” 

Mrs. Sweet’s presentation of the other side 
of the matter is as follows: “For the great 
majority of girls over fifteen years of age a 
girl’s school or college is much to be pre- 
ferred, in the opinion of one person, at least. 
I can speak only what I think in this con- 
nection. I know that many of the wisest 
and best men and women will not assent to 
my reasoning or my conclusions. 

“It should not be forgotten that the emo- 
tional life is growing in and dominating the 
life of all young creatures. Girls can think 
and study better away from the society of 
youths of their own age than they can in 


company with them. To get the best results 
from study the mind must be kept as free as 
possible from distractions of an emotional 
nature. The associations of school-life 
should be calm, healthful, cheerful and free 
from all that is exciting or premature of de- 
velopment. The “flirtations” of school and 
college life are confessed by every one to be 
out of place and out of time, yet when young 
men and young women are together, nothing 
can prevent such episodes. This one fact 
alone tells against ‘co-education,’ and so 
strongly that nothing can entirely offset it.” 
ee 


Kayserzinn just received, in great variety, 
both useful and ornamental. See display in 
our north window. J. Bolland Jewelry Co. 
Mercantile Club Building, Locust and 
Seventh. 

ee 


THIS YEAR’S STYLE. 


“There’s a new style of spring bonnet 
out, my dear,” remarked Mr. Snaggs to his 
wife.” 

“What sort of a spring bonnet is it?” 
asked she, in some surprise. “I thought I 
knew more than you about the styles, but 
you seem to be taking notice in your old 
age.” 

“It’s a backward spring bonnet, my dear.” 











It’s fa hionable to get 
nicely tanned during the |/ 
summer, but to keep your 
skin soft and avoid the 
freckles,a Jittle Pozzoni’s 
Brunette Complexion 
Powder—just the color— 
1S necessary. Sample 
free. Box SO cents. 

BUTONEGEN INE— 
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MEDICATED 
COMPLEXION POWDER 


\F hier 


After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tue St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 
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Summierish 
Clothing. 


Know what’s right up to snuff 
in blue suits? 

The real narrow wale serge. 

Here it is, skeleton lined—cool, 
airy and summerish—$15. 

All the other blue serges, too— 


$10 to $25. 


- Outing flannels and _ wool 


crashes—$10, $12 and $15. 


Mills & Averill, 


BROADWAY AND PINE. 









THE MIRROR SHORT STORY. 





A TRIP TO HELL. 


In the dark one night I lay upon my bed. 
I heard the policeman’s feet ‘beat upon the 
pavement; I heard the wheels of carriages 
roll home from houses of entertainment; I 
heard a woman’s laugh below my window— 
and then I fell asleep. I dreamed God took 
my soul to Hell. 

Hell was a fair place; the water of the 
lake was blue. 

I said to God, “I like this place.” 

God said, “Ay, dost thou!” 

Birds sang, turf came to the water’s edge, 
and trees grew about it. 

And we came where Hell opened into a 
plain, and a great house stood there. Marble 
pillars upheld the roof, and white marble 
steps led up to it. The wind of heaven blew 
through it. Only at the back hung a thick 
curtain. Fair men and women there feasted 
at long tables. They danced, and I saw the 
robes of women flutter in the air and heard 
the laugh of strong men. What they feasted 
with was wine; they drew it from large jars 
which stood somewhat in the background, 
and I saw the wine sparkle as they drew it. 

I said to God, “I’should_like to go up and 
drink.” And God said, “Wait.” And I saw 
men coming into the banquet-house; they 
came in from the back and lifted the corner 
of the curtain at the sides and crept in 
quickly; and they let the curtain fall behind 
them; they bore great jars they could hardly 
carry. Andthe men and women crowded 
round them, and the newcomers opened their 
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SONS, 
Oyster and Restaurant Co, 


jars and gave them of the wine to drink; 
and I saw that the women drank even more 
greedily than the men. And when others had 
well drunken they set the jars among the 
old ones beside the wall, and took their places 
at the table. And I saw that some of the 
jars were very old and mildewed and dusty, 
but others had still drops of new must on 
them and shone from the furnace. 

And I said to God, “What is that?” For 
amid the sound of the singing, and over the 
dancing of feet, and over the laughing across 
the wine-cups, I heard a cry. 

And God said, “Stand a way off.” 

And he took me where I saw both sides of 
the curtain. Behind the house was the wine- 
press where the wine was made. I saw the 
grapes crushed, and I heard them cry. I said, 
“Do not they on the other side hear it?” 

God said, “The curtain is thick; they are 
feasting.” 

And I said, “But the men who came in 
last. They saw?” 

God said. “They let the curtain fall behind 
them—and they forgot!” 

I said, “How came they by their jars of 
wine?” 

God said, “In the treading of the press, 
these are they who came to the top; they 
have climbed out over the edge and filled 
their jars from below, and have gone into 
the house.” 

And I said, “And if they had fallen as they 
climbed?” 

God said, “They had been wine.” 

I stood a way off watching in the sunshine 
and I shivered. 

God lay in the sunshine watching too. 

Then there rose one among the feasters, 
who said, “My brethren, let us pray!” 

And all the men and women rose; and 
strong men bowed their heads, and mothers 
rolled their little children’s hands together, 
and turned their faces upward, to the roof. 
And he who had first risen stood at the table 
head and stretched out both his hands, and 
his beard was long and white, and his sleeves 
and his beard had been dipped in wine; and 
because his sleeves were wide and full, they 
held much wine, and it dropped down upon 
the floor. 

And he cried, “My brothers and my sisters, 
let us pray.” 

And all the men and women answered, 
“Let us pray.” 

He cried, “For this fair banquet-house we 
thank thee, Lord.” 

“Thine is this house, dear Lord.” 

“Thine is this house.” 

“For us hast thou made it.” 

“For us.” 

“Oh, fill our jars with wine, dear Lord.” 

“Our jars with wine.” 

“Give peace and plenty in our time, dear 
Lord.” 

“Peace and plenty in our time.”—I said to 
God, “Whom is it they are talking to?” God 
said, “Do I know whom they speak of?” And 
I saw they were looking up at the roof; but 
out in the sunshine God lay. ) 

“dear Lord!” 

“Our children’s children, Lord, shall rise 
and call thee blessed.” 

“Our children’s children, Lord.”—(I said 
to God, “The grapes are crying!” God said, 
“Still! I hear them.”)—“shall call thee 
blessed.” 

“Shall call thee blessed.” 

“Pour forth moré wine upon us, Lord.” 
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‘THIS WILL CARRY YOU.”’ 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Scott Automobile Company, 


3935-37-39 OLIVE STREET, 
AND 


SCOTT & COOPER MANUFACTURING CO., 


CONSOLIDATED. 








FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. 





THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and Belle Place, 
Absolutely Fire-Proof. » Strictly High Class. . Both Plans. : 
Cool and Delightful in Summer. 


COUSOCEDED OR RRRREESEREREE 


Roof Garden. 
DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 








“More wine.” 

“Wine!” 

“Wine!” 

“Dear Lord!” 

Then men and women sat down and the 
feast wenton. And mothers poured out wine 
and fed their little children with it, and men 
held up the cup to women’s lips, and cried, 
“Beloved! drink,” and women filled their 
lover’s flagons and held them up; and yet 
the feast went on. 


And after a while I looked, and I saw th: 
curtain that hung behind the house moving 

I said to God, “Is it a wind?” 

God said, “A wind.” 

And it seemed to me, that against the cur- 
tain I saw pressed the forms of men and 
women. And after a while the feasters saw 
it move, and they whispered, one to anothe: 
Then some rose and gathered the most worn 
out cups, and into them they put what was 
left at the bottom of other vessels. Mothers 





Delmar Garden. 
Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 
Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 
Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street 
Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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red to their children, “Do not drink 
all, « ve a little drop when you have drunk.” 
And when they had collected all the dregs 
t ipped the cups out under the bottom of 
the curtain without lifting it. After a while 
the curtain left off moving. 

[ said to God, “How it is so quiet?” 

lve said, “They have gone away to drink 


I said, “THEY drink it—THEIR OWN!” 

God said, “It comes from this side of the 
curtain, and they are very thirsty.” 

Then the feast went on, and after a while 
saw a small, white hand slipped in below 
the curtain’s edge along the floor; and it 
motioned toward the wine jars. 

And I said to God, “Why is that hand so 
bloodless?” 

\nd God said, “It is a wine-pressed hand.” 

And men saw it and started to their feet; 
and women cried, and ran to the great wine- 
jars, and threw their arms around them, and 
cried, “Ours, our own, our beloved!” and 
twined their long hair about them. 

I said to God, “Why are they frightened 
of that one small hand?” 

God answered, “Because it is so white.” 

And men ran in a great company toward 
the curtain and struggled there. I heard 
them strike upon the floor. And when they 
moved away the curtain hung smooth and 
still; and there was a small stain upon the 


floor. 


I said to God, “Why do they not wash it 


out?” 

God said, “They cannot.” 

And they took small stones and put them 
down along the edge of the curtain to keep 
itdown. Thenthe men and women sat down 
again at the tables. 

And I said to God, “Will those stones keep 
it down?” 

God said, “What think you?” 

I said, “If the wind blew—” 

God said, “If the wind blew?” 

And the feast went on. 

And suddenly I cried to God, “If one 
should rise among them, even of themselves, 
and start up from the table, and should cast 
away his cup, and cry, ‘My brothers and 
sisters, stay! what is that we drink?’—and 
with his sword should cut in twothe curtain, 
and holding {wide the fragments, cry, 
‘Brothers, sisters, see! It is not wine! not 
wine! not wine! My brothers, oh, my sis- 
ters! —’ and he should overturn the—” 

God said, “Be still!—see there.” 

I looked; before the banquet-house among 
the grass, I saw a row of mounds. Flowers 
covered them, and gilded marble stood at 
their heads. [asked God what they were. 

He answered, “They are the graves of 
those who rose up at the feast and cried.” 

And I asked God how they came there. 

He said, “The men of the banquet-house 

e up and cast them backward.” 

[ said, “Who buried them?” 

God said, “The men who cast them down.” 

I said, “How came it that they threw them 
lown, and then set marble over them?” 

rod said, “Because the bones cried out, 
they covered them.” 

\nd among the grass and weeds I saw an 
unburied body lying; and I asked God why 
It was. 

God said, “Because it was thrown down 
nly yesterday. Ina little while, when the 

h shall have fallen from its bones, they 
bury it also, and plant flowers over it.” 
ind still the feast went on. 

Men and women sat at the tables quaffing 

reat bowls. Some roseand threw their 

ms about each other, and danced and sang. 

-hey pledged each other in the wine, and 
sissed each other’s blood-red lips. 
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Higher and higher grew the revels. 

Men, when they had drunk till they could 
no longer, threw what was left in their 
glasses up to the roof, and let it fall back in 
cascades. Women dyed their children’s gar- 
ments in the wine, and fed them on it till 
their tiny mouths were red. Sometimes, as 
the dancers whirled, they overturned a ves- 
sel, and their garments were bespattered. 
Children sat upon the floor with great bowls 
of wine, and swam rose leaves on it for 
boats. They put their hands in the wine 
and blew large red bubbles. 

And higher and higher grew the revels, 
and wilder the dancing, and _ louder 
and louder the singing. But here and 
and there among the revelers were those who 
did not revel. I saw that at the tables, here 
and there, were men who sat with their 
elbows on the boards and hands shading 
their eyes; they looked into the wine-cup 
beneath them, but did notdrink. And when 
one touched them lightly on the shoulder, 
bidding them to rise and dance and sing, 
they started, and they looked down, and sat 
there watching the wine in the cup, but they 
did not move. 

And here and there I sawa women sit 
apart. The others danced and sang and fed 
their children, but she sat silent with her 
head aside as though she listened. Her lit- 
tle children plucked her gown; she did not 
see them; she was listening to some sound, 
but she did not stir. 

The revels grew higher. Men drank till 
they could drink no longer, and lay their 
heads upon the table, sleeping heavily. 
Women who could dance no more leaned 
back on the benches with their heads against 
their lovers’ shoulders. Little children sick 
with wine, lay down onthe edges of their 
mothers’ robes. Sometimes aman rose sud- 
denly and as he staggered struck the tables 
and overthrew the benches; some leaned 
upon the balustrades sick unto death. Here 
and there one rose who staggered to the 
wine jars and lay down beside them. He 
turned the wine tap, but sleep overcame him 
as he lay there, and the wine ran out. 

Slowly this thin, red stream ran across 
the white marbled floor; it reached the stone 
steps; slowly, slowly, slowly it trickled 
down, from step to step, from step to step; 
then it sank into the earth. A thin white 
smoke rose up from it. 

I was silent; I could not breathe; but God 
called me to come further. 

And after I had traveled for a while I 
came where on seven hills lay the ruins of a 
mighty banquet-house larger and stronger 
than the one which I had seen standing. 

I said to God, “What {did the men who 
built it there?” 

God said, “They feasted.” 

I said, “On what?” 

God said, “On wine.” 

And I looked; and it seemed to me that 
behind the ruins lay still a large circular 
hollow within the earth, where a foot of the 
wine-press had stood. 

I said to God. “How came it that this 
large house fell?” 

God said, “Because the earth was sodden.” 

He called me to come further. 

And at last we came upon a hill where 
blue waters played, and white marble lay 
upon the earth. I said to God. “What was 
here once?” 

God said, “A pleasure-house.” 

I looked, and at my feet great pillars lay. 
I cried aloud for joy toGod. “The marble 
blossoms!” 

God said. “Ay, ’twas a fairy house. 
There has not been one like to it, 
nor ever shall be. The pillars and the 
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PLAN NOW 
FOR COLORADO. 


ROUND TRIP 


To DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS, PUEBLO 


DATES: 
RATES: 


July 1 to 9, inclusive; September 1 to 10, inclusive. 
PEC, TGGID 5.0.00: :opcensc0ns 


aaa $21.00 GOOD UNTIL 
From Kansas City, St. Joseph ..... $15.00 


OCTOBER 31. 


To Salt Lake City, Ogden, Utah, $ 15,00 higher; same dates of sale and limits. 


ONE FARE, PLUS $2.00, TO ABOVE POINTS EVERY DAY. 


DATES: June 


18 to June 30, inclusive; 


July 10 to August 31, inclusive. 


30-DAY LIMIT, except JUNE 18 and 25; JULY 16, 23, 30; 
AUGUST 6, 13, 20, 27; the limit is OCTOBER 31. 


For ratesand details apply to City Ticket Office, S. W. Cor. Broadway, and Olive Sts. 





porticoes blossomed, and the  wine-cups 
were as gathered flowers; on this side all 
the curtain was broidered with fair designs, 
the stitching was of gold.” 

I said to God, “How came it that it fell?” 

God said, “On the side of the wine-press 
it was dark.” 

And as we traveled, we came where lay 
a mighty ridge of sand, and a dark river 
ran there; and there rose two vast mounds. 

I said to God, “They are very mighty.” 

God said, “Ay, exceeding great.” 

And I listened. 

God asked me what I was listening to. 

And I said, “A sound of weeping, and I 
hear the sound of strokes, but I cannot tell 
whence it comes.” 

God said, “It is the echo of the wine- 
press lingering still among the coping-stones 
upon the mounds. A _banquet-house stood 
here.” 

And he called me to come further, 

Upon a barren hillside, where the soil 
was arid, God called me to stand still. And 
I looked around. 

God said, “There was a feasting-house 
here once upon a time.” 

I said to God, “I see no mark of any!” 

God said, “There was not left one stone 
upon another that has not been thrown 
down.” And I looked round, and on the 
hillside was a lonely grave. 

I said to God. “Who lies there?” 

He said,*,“A vine truss, bruised in the 
wine-press!” 

And at the head of the grave stood a 
cross, and on its foot lay a crown of thorns. 

And as I turned to go I looked backward. 
The wine-press and the banquet-house were 
gone; but the grave yet stood. 

And when I came to the edge of a long 
ridge there opened out before me a wide 
plain of sand. And when I looked down- 
ward I saw great stones lie shattered; and 
the desert sand had half covered them over. 

I said to God, “There is writing on them, 
but I cannot read it.” 

And God blew aside the desert sand, and 
I read the writing: “Weighed in the 
balance and found—” but the last word was 
wanting. 

AndI said to God, “It was a banquet- 
house?” 

God said, “Ay, a banquet-house.” 

I said, “There was a wine-press here?” 

God said, “There was a wine-press.” 

Olive Schriner. 
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The new Oriental Room, with its bizarre 


collection of Asiatic curios, attracts much 
attention at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway, 
cornerLocust. 
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This announcement ts 
placed in the Mirror 
because we want to 
reach a thinking class 
—the thoughtful peo- 
ple,whoappreciate the 
fact that trained men 
and women progress 
steadily where others 
stumble and fall, 
THE COLLEGE 
OF JOURNALISM 
Under the personal 
direction of 
MURAT HALSTEAD, 
Endorsed by over 3000 the President. 
newspapersand periodicals, 

This is the only journalistic school, as stated 
by Col. A. K. McClure, in the Philadelphia 7imes, 
“that gives positive promise of the most substan- 
tial and beneficial results. 

Men and women who desire to enter the news- 
paper profession, as well as Reporters and Cor- 
respondents who want to make rapid progress, 
are taught through home study, on very easy 
terms. Prospectus sent free on application to 

THE COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, 








Suite 33, Perin Building, CINCINNATI, 0. 











WRITERS, 
CORRESPONDENTS or 
REPORTERS 


Wanted everywhere. Stories, news, ideas, 
poems, illustrated articles, advance news, 
drawings, photographs, unique articles, etc., 
etc., purchased. Articles revised and pre 
pared for publication. Books published- 
Send for particulars and full information be. 
fore sending articles. 

The Bulletin Press Association, New York 


Established 1850, lelepnone 1vi3 
THE OLD RSLIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 

DYE AND OLEANING Works 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 

814 Oliva Srresr 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


[The appended circular was issued by the 
and distributed to the employes of 
a great establishment in St. Louis. It is 
sent to the MIRROR by a person who says 
that the circular is “offensive,” and that at 
least one employe of the establishment men- 
tioned, resigned rather than “put up with 
such silly formalities.” Whether the circu- 
lar is offensive or not is no easy matter to 
determine, but it surely is interesting as a 
piece of literary expression, and as such it is 
MrRROR readers for their 


president 


submitted to 
opinion: 

“Any person who will observe human 
nature will find that unless we constantly 
strive to elevate ourselves in character and 
conduct we are apt to become indifferent and 
degenerate. 

“In an establishment like ours, where a 
great variety of peculiarities, habits, etc., are 
represented, it is but natural that all do not 
come up to the highest level of what we 
should be. It is therefore quite proper that 
occasionally we should be reminded of the 
necessity that we should all strive to better 
ourselves, and not only behave well during 
our working hours, but also at home and on 
the street. 

‘IT am particularly anxious to have our 
establishment be a model in every respect, 
and hence I appeal to all, young and old, 
men and women, to conduct ttemselves 
properly. If we have certain habits, such as 
smoking, chewing, etc., let us try to lessen 
them so as to give no offense to others or set 
a bad example. 

“Let our person and dress be neat and 
clean. It does not look well for men to 
divest themselves too much of their outer 
garments; it looks bad for an office man. 

“Girls should not be dressed gaudily and 
wear watches, jewelry, or have their hair 
done up as if ready for the stage. It will 
not be tolerated. 

“It is also of the utmost importance that 
talking and gossip be avoided. Politeness 
should be observed. Good manners are very 
essential. 

“Recently a gentleman from abroad was 
conducted by me through the store in the 
morning. He was much pleased ina general 
way, but he remarked: ‘I noticed that your 
employes did not greet you by saying good 
morning.’ 

“I trust that you will see that it is well to 
constantly keep in mind—‘am I doing my 
best to be an exemplary person?’ Respect- 
fully, C.F. G. Meyer. 

ee 
NEW BOOKS. 
“Ballantyne,” a novel by Helen Campbell, 


1uthor of “Prisoners of Poverty,” etc., has a 


most interesting plot. The hero, who was 
American born, is, by force of circumstances, 
educated and in England. His 


having lost husband and son by 


reared 
mother, 
shipwreck, induces John Ballantyne, her sur- 
viving son, to swear never again to cross to 
America while she lives. The heroine, 
Marion, on the contrary, born and educated 
in New England, becomes disgusted with the 
crudities and Philistinism of life in America, 
decides to leave it for ever and, with this in 
view, settles in London. In Chelsea she 
gets rooms in the house where the hero 
lodges and, of course, they meet and become 
The difficulty in their case is that 

is enthusiastically patriotic in his 
Americanism while she, au contraire, despises 
How it is overcome, if at 


lovers. 


Ballantyne 


her native land. 
all, the reader will discover and the book is 
quite continuously readable. Life in Lon- 
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glimpses of the 
clever 


don, Boston and Nantucket; 
literati of Old and New England, 
dialogue and some rather good character 
sketches, including a few of people not un- 
known to fame, are features of the entertain- 
ing narrative. A novel and original part 
of the story isthe vivid description of the 
community of arts and letters in New Jersey 
which Ballantyne visited, which is reminiscent 
of the colony once started by the late Lau- 
rence Oliphant. [Little, Brown & Co., 
publishers, Boston. Price $1.50.] 
ee 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION AT 
BUFFALO. 


In consequence of the remarkable pub- 
licity given to the Pan-American Exposition 
at Buffalo, the thought uppermost in the 
minds of most people is how they can get 
there, and what they can see when they get 
there, also the cost of such a trip. 

In anticipation of the extraordinary travel 
to the Exposition all the railway lines lead- 
ing thereto are making extraordinary efforts 
to enlarge their facilitiesamply to provide 
for the comfort of the traveling public. 

It has lately come to our notice that the 
Wabash has been foremost in this direction 
and prepared for the construction of addi- 
tional equipment of very high order fully a 
year ago and this equipment is now being 
delivered to them. 

They have had constructed 55 passenger 
cars, comprising 2 baggage, 8 combination 
passenger and baggage, 30 coach, 10 chair, 
3 cafe and 2 dining cars. Four of the com- 
bination cars, 10 ot the coaches and all of 
chair, cafe and dining cars are 70-feet cars. 
The balance are 63-feet cars. All cars have 
wide vestibules and all trucks have steel 
wheels. 

The finish of these cars is of selected 
mahogany and quartered oak; the finer cars 
are finished in selected St. Jago mahogany, 
and all cars have what is called the Half 
Empire Deck. 

The lighting is by Pintsch gas with the 
exception of the cafe, dining and some 
of the chair cars, which are unusually well 
lighted by electricity, the fixtures for which 
are very ornamental and especially designed 
for these cars. 

The dining cars will seat 29 persons, and 
have ample kitchen space. The cafe cars 
seat 18 persons in the cafe and have a 
library and smoking room in the observation 
end of the car, seating 14 persons. There 
is also a private cafe in these cars witha 
seating capacity for 8 persons. 

The dining and cafe cars represent the 
high state of development of modern car 
building, and nothing is left undone that 
would add to their magnificent but simple 
elegance or to the comfort or convenience 
of the passengers. 

From the fact that this large and 
magnificent equipment is to be added to the 
already fine equipment in service on the 
Wabash it is not to be wondered at that the 
Wabash will be the favorite route to 
Buffalo during the Exposition. 

Indeed it would seem to be reasonable 
that the Wabash should expect the patron- 
age of St. Louis people from the fact that 
the Wabash is a home institution and should 
therefore be patronized by the citizens of 
St. Louis and contiguous territory. They 
have their headquarters in St. Louis, their 
money is spent there, and they are a St. 
Louis “concern,” pure and simple. They 
carry passengers directly past Niagara Falls 
where stop-over may be made if desired. 
They run solid trains through to Buffalo 
over the entire distance by their own rails. 
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TRADE MARK 
OXFORDS 


Are the Best Summer Shoes for Women. 


They are perfect fitting—do not gap at the sides or slip at 
the heel and are guaranteed to give satisfactory wear. 


Sizes. 


$3.50 Per Pair. 


Sepp adore cfiaoney 


OLIVE STREET, BROADWAY AND LOCUST STREET. 


All Leathers. 
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lin JIN 
OFFICE & SALESROOMS N.W.Cor.7™& Locust Sraters 


We cordially invite your attention to the superior line of paper hangings we are showing 


this season—manufactured in every quarter of the globe—paities especially who tak 


pride in their homes and thewr suitable decoration should see our extensive exhibits rom 


medium to the richest Wall Papers made— 


Painting and Frescoing Interiors a Specialty— 


Very Truly Yours. 


Newcomb Bros. Wall Paper Co. 








Indispensable to every photographer. 


FREE at ERKER’S 


Friday and Saturday every purchaser in our PHOTO DEPARTMENT 
will be presented FREE with a copy of 


GILSON’S EXPOSURE TABLES WITH 


NOTE BOOK, 


(Mention the M1rror. ) 
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OPTICAL CO., 
kes"SPECIAL REDUCTIONS on Race Glasses and Binoculars. 


KODAKS, CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES. 


NEW GOODS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


OLIVE, 
Opp. Bartr’s. 


608 








The route is desirable in that it being the 
Northern route it crosses the Detroit River 
which is probably the most beautiful sheet of 
water in the world. 

The Wabash runs four daily trains to 
the Pan-American Exposition. The trip 
to Niagara Falls will alone compensate for 
the time and money expended in going to 
the Pan-American Exposition. 

Rate, one fare with $1.00 added, for round 
trip, limit 10 days. 

Pan-American literature will be furnished 
by agents. 
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Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Lo- 


cust street. 


Chemical Cleaning Works 


MILLS & AVERILL, 
Broadway and Pine. 


BELL MAIN 2197. KINLOCH B 517. 


Send a postal or telephone and we 
will call at your house for garments 
and return them to you promptly. 
Suits chemically cleaned and pressed, 
$2.00; trousers, 50c. Repairing and 

; dyeing done at moderate charges. 


Full Dress Suits to Rent for $2,50. 
LL: FE  exnnapIES 
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RENCH DUEL FASHIONS. 


ips the most stirring moment in a 
n’s career is when, after deeming 
f insulted, he determines to fight his 
first juel, in the interest of his dignity and 
honor. Solemnity settles upon him: he 
proods, and his humor is uncertain. He 
holds high his head, and his manner with 
his companions is reserved. He becomes 
absented-minded, and excuses himself on 
the ground of being “greatly occupied.” 
As to the duel itself, he ridicules it; but his 
is feverish, his laughter hollow, his 
No one, 


Par 


him 


pul 
thirst unquenchable, his eye wild. 
however, must interfere with him; all 
pacific proposals, all suggestions of a.nicable 
and honorable intervention, he refuses. He 
is not to be won over, he will protect his 
dignity, his honor—and should you insist, 
displaying subtle stratagem, a pretty diplo- 
macy, he  serasea replies. Laisse-mot 
rangquille, tu. m'enerves, mon cher.” A 
frown follows, perhaps an oath; so leave 
him, say no more; he is capable, in his 
emotion, of mistaking your brotherly advice 
for insolence, of demanding you to with 
draw itinstantly, unreservedly or, in default, 
to choose your weapon, name the day and 
appoint the spot. 

Still, his fretful explosions, his varying 
tempers, are excusable. To-morrow will be 
amazing, and since the suspense mean- 
while, like all suspense, is well nigh in- 
tolerable, the Parisian is not himself, not 
responsible for his words or actions. Anx 
iously, onthe eve of the encounter, he paces 
to and fro in his student’s chamber (for 
most probably he is still a student, this 
being his first affair ot honor), then, seizing 
his pen, he dashes off many a farewell 
letter. And he dreams that night, tosses 
and turns, tries hard to sleep, yet wakes up 
at intervals with a shudder and a start; and 
early next morning, while Paris breakfasts 
blithely, four carriages, two by two, driven 
by discreet coachmen, swiftly approach a 
shady, silent spot; and there—while birds 
sing and trees rustle—there the ground is 
measured grimly, pistols are loaded or 
swords unsheathed, the two doctors finger 
their case of instruments, the combatants at 
a distance of so many paces are placed face 
to face. Perfect courtesy has prevailed 
throughout these preliminary proceedings, a 
cold courtesy; everyone has been markedly 
monsieur. Few words have been exchanged, 
but the summons to advance sword in hand, 
or to raise and fire the pistol, is issued 
loudly. A report, two reports, or a clash of 
swords, several clashes * * * a pause 

* other reports or more clashes 

* a cry perhaps, followed by an 
order to stop, or the order only* * * a 
wound or a_ scratch * * *a dignified 
return to the carriages, or an anxious pro- 
cession * * * grief or relief, congratula- 
tions or condolences, and a note in the 
newspapers that evening to the effect that 
honor has once again been “satisfied.” 

Of course,-if both combatants have es- 
caped unhurt, a banquet follows. Each 
one “entertains.” Each one draws up a 
choice menu, picks out rare wines. At 
each table toasts are proposed and amiably 
acknowledged ; then cheerfulness sets in. 

r do the diners disperse after coffee and 

\ueurs; the occasion, a stirring one, has 

isomely to be observed—and so, through- 
the night, the same toasts are proposed 
acknowledged in the cabarets and 
taurants of Montmartre, over and over 
in; and, somehow or another, total 
ingers join the party, and, assisting at 
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the 3 o’clock supper, grow familiar, though 
where they first appeared upon the scene or 
how they introduced themselves, or what 
their names were, or what eventually became 
of them no one next’morning can determine. 
But—duels have other consequences, graver 
ones, costly ones, heartrending ones that 
take the form of “incidental expenses.” 
Our seconds have discussed the case, 
arranged preliminaries with the opposite 
seconds, and during these duties, have sent 
telegrams, sipped bock, hired cabs. Also 
they have kept their vehicles waiting for 
hours together; moreover, their pourboires 
have been handsome; in fact, they have not 
stinted themselves, not behaved shabbily in 
anything. And so, if his seconds be open- 
handed, thriftless gentlemen, the duelist has 
to pay and pay; then, remembering the 
doctor, the two private carriages, and two 
discreet coachmen, he pays again, and if— 
as in a recent case—he has insisted upon 
fighting in spite of his seconds’ repeated 
protestations, so that the seconds, to punish 
him, met together in a luxurious restaurant 
on three separate occasions, and, after 
lunching royally, sent him the account 
pinned to three elaborate menus, he pays a 
a third time—pays and pays and pays— 
heavens, how he pays!—London Leader. 
et 
A GHOST STORY. 





The following peculiar ghost-story is taken 
from the recently published diary of Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff: 

“A certain lady and her family hired a 
place in Scotland which was haunted by the 
ghost of a woman who was to be seen con- 
stantly at night wandering through the rooms 
and passages. When the family arrived the 
lady was much struck with the place, and 
said, ‘I must have been here before, for I 
know this place so well, only there ought <o 
be two rooms here, and there is only one.’ 
The agent replied that within a few weeks 
the owner had caused a partition to be taken 
down and made the two rooms into one. 
Still the lady was puzzled at her knowledge 
of the place, till she remembered that it was 
a house she used to go to in her dreams. 
Well, some time passed, and the agent was 
up at the house again, when the lady com- 
plained that one part of the contract had not 
been fulfilled. They had hired a house and 
a ghost for the summer, and no ghost had 
she seen. The agent replied, ‘Of course 
not, because you are the ghost; we recog- 
nized you the moment we saw you.” 

tt 
LEFT HANDED. 





When the Theatrical Business Men’s Club 
was formed some weeks agothe name of 
Nat Goodwin was put up for election. 
Actors are not eligbile for membership, but 
Mr. Goodwin being his own manager in ad- 
dition was unanimously elected. A member 
of the club, in writing to notify him of his 
election, wrote: “My dear Goodwin: I am 
delighted to inform you that the Theatrical 
Business Men’s Club has elected you unani- 
mously. There was only one objection 
raised against you—the fact that, in addition 
to being a manager, you were anactor. Since 
seeing your performance of Shylock, however, 
that objection has been removed entirely.” 

et Ft 

FOLLOWING THE DocrTor’s ORDERS.— 

Hibernian Nurse: “Arrah, wake up, wake 
up?” 

Hospital Patient: (drowsily): “What is it?” 

Hibernian Nurse: “It’s time for your slap- 
ing medicine, sir; so it is.”— 7it-Bits. 


DERBY DAY. 





Next Saturday will be Derby Day at the 
Fair Grounds track, and the Derby will be a 
great social event, as well as an equine ex- 
hibition of national note. The swell set will 
turn out in a solid body and make the affair 
reminiscent of old times. 

It is, perhaps, not out of order to say that 
the Fair Grounds track and Jockey Club, 
undér the Tilles-Cella-Adler management, 
have been brilliantly managed. There is 
less complaint of the conduct of affairs, from 
either horsemen or the public, than has been 
known in many years. The rules of conduct 
for some of the people who have been con- 
spicuous for misbehavior at the track in the 
past are rigidly enforced. The new manage- 
ment have gone a little beyond the “big 
guns” of the past in their endeavor to make 
sure that everything is right and square. 
The track is a more popular resort than it 
has been in more than five years, and Messrs. 
Tilles, Adler and Cella are complimented no 
less by the professional followers of the 
circuit than by the public of lovers of horse 
racing with a little betting on the side. 
These “gamblers,” as some of the nose-in-the- 
air folks called the new management, are 
running things on a plane that is as high as, 
or higher than, that of some of the seasons 


in the past. 
et 


VINT. 





Another strong opponent to bridge whist 
is rising in the West End of London. Its 
name is vint. It looks a bit like bridge, but 
it is not bridge. At present, in the day of 
small things, it is being pushed forward by 
the fashionable. It is said to have a great 
future. 

Vint is bridge with penalties and compli- 


cations. The sequence of suits is the same 
as in bridge. The dealer has the naming of 
trumps. He must declare the number of 


tricks he proposes, but every player has the 
right of naming a higher number and nam- 
ing trumps. 

The value of each trick is determined by 
the number named—ten or odd, twenty for 
two, and soon, as at bridge. The honors 
score above the line ten times the value of 
the trick. In “no trumps” every ace is 
worth 250 in a single trick declaration, 500 
in atwo, 750 in a three, andsoon. What 
its value would be in a little slam declaration 
imagination totters against. 

Coronets are scored above the line. A 
coronet is a sequence of at least three cards 
from the ace. At least three coronets score 
500 with the bonus of 500 for each addi- 
tional card in the sequence. Thus advance 
of thirteen cards would score 5,500. More- 
over a coronet in trumps scores double that 
of an ordinary suit. At vint you have the 
gorgeous, if remote, possibility of writing 
11,000 on your scoring block. 

The penalty which scores above the line 
for not making the number of tricks de- 
clared is, in the case of one trick, 100. 
And of atwo-trick declaration 2,000 for 
every deficient trick until inthe slam declar- 
ation you reach the Pierpont Morgan value 
of 7,000 points. A trick game won by one 
side first scores 500 below a line. 

ee st 

ON BoarD SHIP: “Can I bring you up some 
luncheon, sir?” “What! Lunch already? 
Why, it doesn’t seem more than fifteen min- 
utes since breakfast came up!”—Life. 

ee 


Mermod & Jaccard’s on Broadway. 
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Oo Guard. 
In our study of good tailoring we 
include the wants of the military 


man. The new styles come direct 
from military patterns—the broad 
shoulder and sloping waist make the 
soldier citizen feel in touch with his 
off-duty dress. You will find all the 
fabrics here and that excellence of 
service which you command. $35 00 
gets an example of our high-class 
work and trimmings. 
For $25 00 we make the best $25.00 
suit on the hemisphere. 
MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co. 
820 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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BOOKS 


The Best Selling Books in St. Louis 
are— 


The Crisis, 


By Winston Churchill. 


The Helmet of Navarre, 


Runckel. 





iC 


In the Name of a Woman, 


Marchmont. 


Alice of Old Vincennes, 


Thompson. 


Tarry Thou Till I Come, 


A new edition of Geo. Croly’s 
wonderful “Salatheal,” bids fair 
to surpass them all in favor dur- 


ing the next ten days. 


THESE AND ALL OTHER 


new books for sale in our book 


department at prices invariably 


cheaper than anywhere else— 





Fastest Gt rowing Store in Ame rica, 
BROADWAY AND WASHINGTON. 


Me <============E= 


Teac her— -“Now, To mmy, suppose you had 
two apples, and you gave another boy his 
choice of them, you would tell him to take 
the bigger one, wouldn’t you?” Zommy—*No, 
mum.” Teacher—“Why?” —Tommy—*’Cos 
’twouldn’t be necessary.” — 7it-Bits, 
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Art Dealer 


and Framer, 


Removed to 


415N. BROADWAY 


Most Convenient Location 


in town. 


} 
| nnettdeunteatil 


Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS. 









1c >> 






“No Trouble to Answer Questions.”’ 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER. 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Prepares for all courses of Cornell University. 
Certificate has been accepted since 1895, 
BOARDING and DAY Departments. COM- 
PLETE HOME. Regent’s Certificates in LAW 
and MEDICINE. SUMMER TERM from July 
16th to September 15th. FALI, TERM opens 
September 26th for year 1901-03, 

Of the school, PRESIDENT SCHURMAN 
says: 

“1 give most cheerful testimony to the high 
quality of work done in your school, The 
excellent management and complete curri- 
culum render ita most desirable preparatory 
school for the University.’ 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATE D CATALOGUE. 


CHAS. A. STILES, B. S., Headmaster. 
Avenue A., Ithaca, N, Y. 








BEAVER LINE. 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points, 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes. 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg't 
110 North Broadwav, St. Louis, Mo. 


MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry. 
CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 


204 N. FOURTH STREET 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


THE STOCK MARKET. 


A bad bank statement, fears of higher 
money rates, and a fierce onslaught on Union 
Pacific, United States Steel and a few other 
stocks, induced a good deal of selling for 
both long and short account in the last few 
days, and a decline all around, notwithstand- 
ing the persistent efforts of a few strong bull 
pools to rally the list by manipulating Mis- 
souri Pacific, Texas & Pacific, Wabash, To- 
bacco and Traction stocks. At times the 
market had quite a “slumpy” and slippery 
appearance, and the bears did not hesitate to 
take advantage of the opportunity by pound- 
ing stocks right and left. The attack on Union 
Pacific was, so it is claimed, directly due to 
the failure of the directors of the Southern 
Pacific R.R. Co. to declare a dividend on the 
stock at their recent meeting. It seems that 
a good many traders had become infected 
with the idea that a dividend would be de- 
clared, in spite of the repeated statements of 
well-informed people that nothing would be 
done in this respect until autumn. While a 
dividend could readily be paid, the conserva- 
tive management deems it advisable to defer 
distributions to stockholders for sometime, 
for reasons of its own. So much, however, is 
certain: that a dividend will be paid before 
the first payment is made on the new Union 
Pacific convertible 4 per cent bonds. The 
refusal of the Southern Pacific directors to 
declare a dividend a few days ago was, as 
above said, the direct cause of the attack on 
Union Pacific common, traders arguing, with 
some show of logic, that the action of the di- 
rectors would entail increased fixed charges 
for the Union Pacific, and endanger the 
stability of dividend-payments on Union 
Pacific common. Such a view of the matter 
is, however, a little too hasty; there is ample 
time to pay a dividend on Southern Pacific 
stock before the first semi-annual interest 
payment on Union Pacific 4s falls due. On 
all good declines, both Union and Southern 
Pacific shares are an excellent purchase, to 
be held for a few months. 

The late sharp advance-in American and 
Continental Tobacco has at last been ex- 
plained. The directors of the Consolidated 
Tobacco Co., lately organized, have decided 
to offer $100 in 4 per cent. gold bonds for 
each $50 of American Tobacco common 
and $100 in 4 per cent. gold bonds for each 
$100 Continental Tobacco common. The 
deal will undoubtedly be carried through, 
but whether it will benefit stockholders per- 
manently remains to be seen. The Conti- 
nental Tobacco Co. earned only 2 per cent. 
on its common stock in the last fiscal year 
when times were prosperous and earnings 
large. It is, therefore, hard to understand 
where the pecuniary advantages of the deal 
are to come in. Besides this, it must be 
borne in mind that the payment of interest 

on the new bonds will be a fixed charge, 
while dividend-payments were only optional. 

Atchison preferred and common lost from 
2 to 4 points, but met with fairly good sup- 
port on the break. The preferred appears 
to be the better purchase, although the com- 
mon has many enthusiastic friends. Pre- 
dictions of an increased dividend on the 
common are freely made, and are undoubt- 
edly responsible for the somewhat extraor- 
dinarily high price at which the stock, which 
is now on a 3 per cent. basis, is selling. Of 
course, the surplus is sufficient to pay at 
least 5 per cent. on the common, but the 
company will certainly not be very anxious to 
divide profits up to the hilt, especially when 
it is remembered that extraordinary expendi- 
tures are being covered by bond sales, which 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS. 





G. H. WALKER & CO,, 


310 N. Fourth St., New Stock Exchange Building. 


BONDS, STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON. 


Members—New York Stock Exchange, 
St. Louis Stock Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


DEALERS IN 


Direct 
Private 
Wires. 


High Grade Investment Securities. 





JOHN F. BAUER. 


ESTABLISHED 1888. 


A. H. BAUER, 


BAUER BROS., 
STOCK AND BOND BROKERS, 


No. 312 N. Fourth Street, stock Exchange Bldg. 
Dealers in HIGH GRADE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
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‘The Round Gas Water Heater’ 





within a very few minutes ) 


after lighting the burner. p 


See Our Portable Gas Water-Heater. 


Backus Building, 


_ 1011 OLIVE ST. 
Headquarters for Good Gas Goods. 


Can be Used with any Gas 


Stove, or by itself. ) 


With this Heater sufficient 


water for a bath may be drawn 


Price, including Connections, 


SO.OO case. * 


$10.00 on Time. 
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increase the fixed charges from year to year. 

Missouri Pacific has risen to 120, the 
highest price on record for years past. 
Rumors are still current of pending important 
deals of some kind or other, but the negotiat- 
ing parties seem to be very anxious to keep 


matters secret. Uptothis writing, no divi- 
dend has as yet been declared'on Missouri 
Pacific stock, and it is not surprising, in view 
of this, that many traders are positive that 
the shares are a good sale and entirely too 
high. Considering the small amount afloat, 
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it. Louis Trust Co. 


f 


f 


N. W. Cor. Fourth 
and Locust Sts. 


Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000.2° 
' 2, 3 and 4% ON DEPOSITS. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 


Safe Deposit Boxes $5.00 and Upward. 
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RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 


Bought and sold for cash, or car- 


ried on margin. 


and Local Securities. 


GUY P. BILLON, 


Also Municipal 


Formerly GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO. 


FUTURES IN COTTON, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


Connected by SPECIAL LEASED 
WIRES with the various ex- 
changes. 


307 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for Tae Mirror b 


Guy P. Billon, 
























































*Quoted 100 for par, 














stock and bond broker. 307 Olive street. 
CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 
Coup.|/When Due.} Quoted 
Gas Co. —. J. D.|June 1, 1905|102 —104 
Park - A. O./Aprill, 1905}110 —111 
Pioperty (Cur.)6 A. O./Ap! 10, 1906}110 —111 
Renewal (Gld) = 65| J. D.|Jun 25, 1907) 1C244 —103 
A. O./Apl 10, 1908}105 —107 
, . 316 J. D.|Dec., 1909}102 —103 
ss = J. J.|July 1, 1918)112 113 
“ 34 F. A.|/Aug. 1, 1919/1041 —106 
‘© 3% | M.S.|June 2, 1920/1041 —106 
‘+ erg ef 4 |M.N.|Nov. 2, 1911/107 —109 
us Gld) 4 |M.N./Nov. 1, 1912}108 —109 
' oo A. O./Oct. 1, 1913/108 —110 
ae. J. D.|June 1, 1914/109 —110 
‘* 3.65} M N.|May 1, 1915|104 —106 
s « 3% |) BF. A.j/Aug. 1, 1918}104 —105 
Interest to seller, 
Total debt about...................0. $ 18,856,277 
A SBORMUREME: i, ccccantecicnthstnceteneepienins $352,521,650 
ST. JOSKPH, MO. 
Funding eras F. A-|Aug. 1. 19031 10414 —1C6 
Be icss F. A. Feb. {3 1921}102 —104 
School 4§...........] F. A.JA g. 1, 1908/100 —102 
" bu. ccd & Se ton [ 1914|102 —105 
: 4 5-20...) M. S./Mar. 1, 1918/102 —103 
“ 4 10-20..) M. S./Mch. 1, 1918/1038 —105 
’ 4 15-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918}104 —105 
‘ Gocseccanne M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/105 —106 
Ses J J.lJuly 1, 1921101 —103 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, 
— Price. 
Alton Brida Giicicnsecscssadincoains 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 68........-20----+--++ 1902 |100 —102 
Century Building 1st 6s............ 1916 | 97 —100 
Century pelliag ae 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Building 1st.........) 1907 {101 —103 
Consolidated Coal 6s.............-.. 1911 — 95 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10| 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s 1st mrtg..... 1928 |101 —102 
Laclede Gas Ist 58.........0.-.-.---- 1919 | 10734 —1C844 
Merchants Bridge 1st mortg 6s} 1929 | 11534 —11614 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s} 1930 {113 —115 
Mo. Kleetric Lt. 2d 68...............] 1921 {117 —1i9 
Missouri Edison 1st mortg 5s..| 1927 | 93 — 95 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. 1st 5s..} 1906 eee 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 | 984%— 98% 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s......... 1910 | 91%— 93 
St. Louis Exposition 1st 6s...... 1912 | 909 — 95 
St. I. Troy and Kastern Ry. 6s] 1919 |1044—104% 
Union Dairy 1st.5s................+- 1901 |100 —102 
Union Trust Building lst 6s.....| 1913 | 98 —101 
Onion Trust Building 2d 6s...... 1 5 — 85 
BANK STOCKS. 
Par Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. Price. 
American Exch../$*50/June ‘01, 8 SA|250 —251 
Boatmen’s,......... 100|June’01, 8%SA/199 —201 
Bremen Sav........ 100) Jan. 19016 SA|265 —270 
Continental........ 1C0|June 'O1, B4SA|221 —222 
Fourth National] 100)May '01 Sp. ¢c.SA/259 —253 
Franklin...... ..... 100|June "Ol, 4 SA/165 --175 
German Savings] 100)Jan. 1901,6 SA|290 —295 
German-Amer,...| 100|/Jan, 1901, 20 SA|750 --800 
I ternational... 100] Mar. 1901 14% qy|!45 —150 
J eflera@@ ccokedoonn 100| Jan. Ol, 3p.c SA|117 —120 
alayette........00.. 100| Jan. 1901, 6 SA/S25 —675 
‘echanics? ........ 100/Apr. 1901, 2 qy|229 231 
‘erch,.-Laclede..| 100)Mar. 190113 qr|204 1-206 
Y orthwestern..... 100| Jan, 1901, 4 SA|130 —150 
vat. Bank Com..| 100/jan. 1901, 24 qy|293 -296 
uth Side......... 100|May 1901, 8SA..i25 —130 
>afe Dep. Sav.Bk/ 100/Apr. 1901, 8 SA|137 —140 
Southern com..... 100] Jan. 1900, 8........j110 —115 
“tate National...| 100/Apr. 1901 1% ‘ar 176% —177% 
oird National...| 100/Apr. 1901, 14g qy|221 --222 





TRUST STOCKS. 
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Par| Last Dividend 

val. Per Cent. Price. 
Commonwealth..| 100/Forming.......... 260 —262 
Limcolat......0. <<. 100)/June 01,S.A 3/287 —240 
Miss. Va............ 100/Apr. °01, 24% qr/375 -—376 
RS See 100/Apr. ‘01, 1% qr/320 —321 
Title Trust... Ne cd conten akan 153 —155 
_. , ee 100) Nov..’ .1370 —380 
Mercantile......... 1 100/Apr ‘ort Mo "Se. 1330 © -332 





STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 





Coupons. Price. 

















10-20s 5s... J.&J. |1912)}102 —103 
Citizens’ 20s 6 J. & J. |1907)109 —111 
Jefferson Ave oS 2a ae 

/ =e ..| M. & N. 2/1905)105 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s.......... F. & A. {1911/107 —108 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s| J.&J. |1913/117 —118 

do Taylor Ave.6s.| J.&J. |1913)117 —118 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s| M. & 1896|105 —I1C6 
RR iis ncccntsanressecs: >, le ee 

do lst Mtg. 6s =. jJ.& D. {1912} 9&8 —103 

. 78... M.&N. |1902) 98 —103 

St. L. & E. St. L, Monthly2p 100 —..... 
do Ist 6s........ j. &J. 1 _ 

St. Louis lst 5s 5-20:} M.& N. /1910)1003,—101% 
do Baden- a ikon 5s jJ.&J. |1913)102 —103 
.L. & Sub.. JD scuenaeinc: 30 — 92 

F.& A. |1921)105 —106 

do Cable & Wt..6s| M. & N. |1914/117 —120 

do Merimac Rv. 6s} M. & N. /|1916)116 —117 


do Incomes 5s.... 



















































Southern Ist 6s &N. |1904/104 —106 
do 2d 25s 6s... sseuleiassaains 1909/106 —108 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s.. F.@ A. /|1916)/107 —108 
U. D. 1st 16. obs 6: jJ.&D. {|1910)100 —102 
do 24 2e G4.......... jJ.&D. {1918122 —123 

United Ry’ es Pid....... Apr. '0114..|...... 18%- 79 

p. c. 50s a ool aa 8944 — 89% 

St. Louis Pan eel Sai 24 — 244 

INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price. 
American Cent fi Si 1900, 4 SA! 48%— 50 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
Par| Last Dividend ‘ 
val. Per Cent. Price 

Am.Lin Oil Com.| 100) ..........-.--------<«-- 24 — 26 

MM Pfd...| 100/Sept. 1900 1%...) 52 — 53 

Am.Car-Fdry Go} 100|May 1901 ¥....... 31 — 32 

Pfd| 100 May 1901,1% qr.| 85 —_86 

Bell Selenbons.. 100 ape. 1901 2 qr....)140 --145 

Bonne Terre F. C| 100|May '9, 2......... 4— 5 

Central Lead Co. rs ADE. 1901, MO... 1? Baty | 

Consol. Coal....... uly, Setean - 

Doe Run Min. Co} 10/Apr. 190, % MO hs —135 

GraniteBi-Metal,| 100} ....-....-.--.--.------- 10 —212 

HydraulicP.B.Co| 100 May OS 1900, jay 85 -- 90 

K. & T. Coal Co. 100) Feb../99- 1... 48 — 53 

Kennard Com.....| 100) Feb. iso x 10...}103 —ict9 

Kennard Pfd...... 100|Feb. 1901 BASH. 102 —108 

Laclede Gas,com| 100|Feb. 1901 2 p. c..| 855% — 86 

Laclede Gas, pf..| 100|/Juue 1901 SA..... 99 101 

Mo. Edison Pfd...| 100} ...... ...--------+++++- 53 — 56 

Mo. Edison com..| 100] ......-....---. -----+--- 18 — 19 

Nat. Stock Yards| 100/Apr.’cl 1% 1 100 —105 

Schultz Belting..| 100)Apr. '01. vy 95 —100 

SimmonsHdwCo| 100/Feb., 1901, Aljlo8 —172 

Simmons do pf...| 100|/Feb. 19C1, jen 141 145 

Simmons do 2 pf.| 100)Mar. 1901 4$.A.|!58 —142 

St. Joseph L. Co.| 10|Feb. 1901 1% qy| !5 -- 16 

St. L. Brew Pfd...|£10|Jan., 00,4 p. c.. hl —48% 

St. L. Brew. Com|£10|Jan., 99 3p.c.|43 —44 

St. L,. Cot. Comp} 100 Sept.,’94, 4. a 5 -- 25 
t. L. Exposit’n.| 100)Dec., '95, 2...-.... 2— 4 

St.1,. Transfer Co} 100|/Apr. 1901, 1 gr...) 70 — 15 

Union Dairy....... 100] Feb., ’01, 14SA|110 —115 

Wiggins Fer.Co.| 100/Apr. ’01, qr...... 220 —239 

West’haus Brake! 50|June 1901, 7%....1190 --120 


short sales of Missouri Pacific seem to be 
risky procedures. Would be sellers should 
not forget that earnings are immense, and 
that a dividend may be paid any day, and 
that without difficulty. 

Sugar certificates are being hammered by 
the bears with somewhat indifferent success. 
There has been a good deal of disappointment, 
because the directors failed to increase the 
quarterly dividend afew days ago. There 
is alsotalk of renewed sharp competition 
with the Arbuckles, and an approaching 
slashing of rates for refinedsugar. However, 
one should be cautious. To sell the stock 
short on account of such talk may prove 
exceedingly exciting and costly. Insiders 
may be preparing a neat trap for the gul- 
libles. There has been more bear-money 
lost in sugar than in any other stock on the 
list. 

The high-priced shares are heavy, and are 
evidently on the down-grade. Liquidation 
in St. Paul, Rock Island and Pennsylvania 
was very much in evidence lately. There is 
certainly more reason to be bullish on Penn- 
sylvania and New York Central, at this level 
of quotations, than on the high-priced 
Grangers, which are supported by vague 
rumors of deals. The sharp advance in 
Rock Island has been explained by the action 
of the directors in offering 20 shares of new 
stock at par to each holder of 100 shares. 
The new stock is to be used for extensions, 
betterments, etc. 

Well-informed traders predict that nothing 
will be paid on United States Steel common 
in July. This caused a decline in this stock 
of about 4 points and heavy selling for both 
accounts. It is said, however, that the large 
holders are willing to hang on to their stock 
and to increase their holdings on the declines. 
There is no particular reason to be bullish on 
United States Steel common at this time, in 
view of reports of a weakening in iron and 
steel prices in the last few weeks, and a de- 
crease in consumptive demand. 

Would-be buyers should pick up Cotton 
Belt, Southern Ry., Louisville & Nashville, 
Nickel Plate, Lake Erie & Western, Read- 
ing, Ontario & Western, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Chicago, I. & Louisville (Monon) and Nor- 
folk & Western shares on all further declines. 
A further reaction will, no doubt, be seen 
before the end of this week, the strong in- 
terests being, apparently, determined to keep 
prices upon a reasonable level, and to re- 
strain bullish activity until later in the sum- 
mer. 

Foreign markets are dull and depressed. 
Europeans are distrustful of American securi- 
ties; they think there is “a nigger in the 
wood-pile,” and that everything is not as it 
should be. Some financial authorities affect 
to believe that the panic of May 9th 
marked the culmination of the bull move- 
ment, and that prices on this side will be on 
the down-grade for an indefinite length of 
time, with, of course, occasional moderate 
advances in special stocks. Time will teach 
us to whether this theory is correct or not. 
So much may be said, however: that it is 
supported by records of the past, especially 
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by the price movements in 1899, after the 
Flower panic. 


st 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 





Increased activity and firmness character- 
ized the local bond and stock market in the 
past week. Bank and Trust Company stocks 
were especially well supported and in de- 
mand at rising prices, Bank of Commerce 
was the leading feature, rising to 296, while 
Third National is steady at 221 bid, Boat- 
men’s at 199 bid and American Exchange 
at 24916 bid. For Continental National 
222% is asked. State National has been 
dull of late, but there are many willing to 
predict that it will soon cross 200. It is one 
of the cheapest stocks of its kind. 

United Railways preferred is a little firmer 
and higher, at 79 bid, 7914 asked. The 4 
per cent bonds are quiet at 893, asked, with 
few sales. St. Louis Transit is about un- 
changed at 24 and 2414. 

Brewery 6s are still weak, with only 98 
bid. There seems to be something wrong 
with these securities, but nobody seems to 
know what it is. 

Mining stocks are neglected and show 
little change. Granite is 2.10 bid, and 
Nettie 1.00 bid, with 1.10 asked. For Con- 
solidated Coal 151¢ is bid. 

Bank clearances are still large, compared 
with a year ago. Money is abundant at 5 
and 6 per cent. Sterling is steady at 4.885, 
Berlin at 9534, and Paris at 5.15!¢. 

ee 


EXCURSION TO YELLOWSTONE PARK, 





AMERICAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION WILL 
IN THE WEST THIS YEAR, 


TRAVEL 


An extended tour to the Yellowstone Park has 
has been arranged by the American ‘Tourist 
Association of which Reau Campbell, is general 
manager, Many people of this vicinity are 
going, as the itinerary is leisurely and there are 
such long stops at all points of interest that the 
travelers will be able to make extended explora- 
tions of such places as Pike’s Peak and Garden 
of the Gods in Colorado, The itinerary of the 
tour includes a visit to unique Salt Lake City 
and long ride in sight of the Rocky Mountains. 
The same features that have hitherto made these 
tours so popular will be prominent this year, 
‘There will be utmost privacy for small parties 
in the Pullman sleeping and dining cars, and all 
the coaches used on the drives will be for the 
exclusive use of the tourists. The American 
Tourist Association has also arranged a tour of 
Alaska, and if individual members of the Yellow- 
stone party desire to continue further north, the 
trip will be incorporated in theitinerary. ‘The 
cost of tickets for these tours includes all ex- 
penses everywhere, Full particulars will be 
furnished upon application to City Ticket Office, 
Northwest corner Broadway and Olive street. 














~~ 16,600 frs. SS 


gif ae xe at Paris 


QUINALAROCHE 


WINE CORDIAL 


Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and General De- 
bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens 
the nerves and builds up the entire system. 


22 rue Drouot 
PARIS 

K, Fougera & Co. 

Agents, N.Y. pate 
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TO OUR SAVINGS DEPOSITORS. 


St. Louis, June Ist, 1901. 


ON AND AFTER JUNE 10th, please present your 
savings pass books at teller’s window, No. 20, so that 
interest earned, if any, may be entered therein. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST Co., 


FOURTH AND PINE STREETS. 
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The Mirror 


Six Grand Races 


AT FAIR GROUNDS DAILY. 
Admission, Including Grand Stand, $1.00. Races Start 2:30 P. M. 


St. Louis Fair Association. 


C. A. TILLES, Presipenr. 





COMING ATTRACTIONS. 


fhe stage at the Delmar Garden now is unde1 
the control of Mr. Kdward P. ‘Temple, the veteran 
staye-manager of the Castle Square Opera Com- 
pany who will, in the coming attraction, next 
week, ‘The Mikado,’’ show his best mettle. 
‘The Mikado” will be put on regardless of ex- 
pense and Delmar Garden will be_ specially 
illuminated, Besides the opera there are over 
one hundred special displays, including the new 
Midway, the new Streets of Cairo, the new 
Steeple Chase and the new stereopticon display 
that takes place on the lawn opposite ‘Tony 
Faust’s Cottage every evening. There are also 
excellent orchestra concerts, in the pagoda, every 
evening at 6and after the opera. ‘These concerts 
are directed by Mr. Kugen Rautenberg, a most 
capable musician, ‘The Garden, with forty-three 
acres of beautiful space, deserves to be called the 
largest and most complete summer garden and 
theatre in the United States. 


wt 


This is eminently a musical week at Forest 
Park Highlands with some of the best exponents 
of good vaudeville music in the cast. It isa 
toss-up between Cheridah Simpson and the 
Preisch Quartet for popular favor, Miss Simp- 
son’s beauty and the elegance with which she 
costumes herself are equal to her vocal charms, 
and the women who sing in the second act of 
‘*Martha”’ are likewise good to look upon. ‘The 
acrobatic performances of the Cornallas, the 
fun-bubbling qualities of the four Huntings, 
and the negro melodies and gays of Mr. and Mrs, 
Irving Jones top off the musical treat. Next 
week we are to have the incomparable Della 
Fox, certainly a great novelty as a Summet 
Garden attraction, Miss Fox gets an enormous 
salary, equal to a century bill a minute, but as 
she has been the sensation of New York, there 
is no reason why her drawing powers should be 
less in her home town, The Faust Family of 
Gymnasts, the five musical Studolphs, George 
Austin Moore, the 
singer, and Roberts, Hayes and Roberts, in 


clever monologuist and 
comedy, help Miss Fox in making out a popular 
programme forthe middle of June at the High- 
lands 
ue 

Maude Lillian Berri is proving a most potent 
musical magnet at Uhrig’s Cave. Miss Berri is 
it her best The management anuounce that at 
the matinee on Saturday they will again present 
to every lady in the audience an autograph photo- 
vravure portrait of the popular prima donna, 
Che bill for the third week of the summer season 
will be that effervescing comic opera, ‘The Isle 
of Champagne.’’ Miss Berri will be suitably 
fun-maker, Frank 
‘ommery, is sure to keep 


cast, and that versatile 
Moulan, as Avue 
the audiences in good humor by his rendition of 
that role. The scenery for the production has 
been painted by Max Greenburgh, The cos- 
tumes, Which have been made specially for the 
occasion, Will be resplendent, and as most of the 
principals, including Miss Berriand Mr. Moulan., 
have played in the opera before, a smooth ‘“en- 
semble’’ is guaranteed on Sunday evening next. 
a J 

With the matinee performance on Sunday, the 
Hanley-Ravold World’s Fair Stock Company 
beyvin the third week of their season at Koerner’s 
Garden ‘Theatre. offering an elaborate produc 
tion of Dumas’ costumed romance, **The King’s 
Musketeers.’’ Mt 
D’Artagnuan gq. & 


Hanley will be seen as 


Snader as Cardinal 


UHRIG’S CAVE®:’ 


Kvery Kve. 8:30. Souvenir Mat., Sat. 2:30. 


THE MAUDE LILLIAN 


BERRI OPERA CoO. 


Presenting the 
Balfe’s Evergreen Musical Legacy 


THE BOHEMIAN GIRL 


Reserved Seats at A. A. Aal Cloak Co., 515 
Locust st., and Ostertag Bros., Florists, Wash- 
ington and Jefferson aves. 


Sunday, June 16, 


“THE ISLE OF CHAMPAGNE.” 





Richelieu; Mr. Ravold, as Boniface; Miss 
Kemble, as Anne of Austria; Miss O’Madiygan, as 
Lady De Winter, and Miss Ksmond, as Con- 
stance, All the other favorites in the company 
are suitably cast and the performance will be 
given with every attention to detail. Respond- 
ing to many requests, Messrs. Hanley and 
Ravold have placed a reserved seat sale with the 
A. A. Aall Cloak Co., 515 Locust street, where 
seats may be reserved one week in advance. 
& 

One act alone of next week’s bill at the Subur- 
ban, that of the famous Agoust family, is more 
expensive than a whole vaudeville bill ordinar- 
ily is. The new ballet, ‘‘The Rowers on the 
Seine,’’ with Mlle. Maveroffer as premiere, is a 
much more taking presentation than the first, 
‘The Agoust family is considered the strongest 
juggling team ever presented on the American 
stage. It embraces the father, Henri Agoust, 
and his children, the principal work being done 
by the daughter, Louise, and the sons, Emman- 
uel and Alfred. Their work is startling as well 
as absolutely unique, Their tricks in a restaur- 
aut are utterly bewildering in their brilliancy. 
‘The family has been inthis country but thirty 
weeks, and sails again for Kurope July 17. 
They have never before appeared in St. Louis. 
Other acts billed for the new week are the Four 
Huntings in acrobatic dancing and comedy 
work; Francelli and Lewis in grand opera selec- 
tions, and Mr. and Mrs, Irving Jones in an 
original black face comedy sketch thoroughly 
out of the beaten lines. 

wt 

“The Female Patients’? at the Standard this 
week, appear to relish their treatment, as do 
also the large audiences at the only show- 
house where everything goes, within bounds, 
‘The Harry Morris Burlesquers put up a num- 
ber of acts that curl the hair. ‘The singing and 
dancing are good; the jokes new. Next week 
the New Vaudeville and Burlesque company 
will unpack their unique wares for the Stand- 
ard’s connoisseurs, 

et 

Wedding stationery, correct form, best 
materials, finest workmanship, executed in 
their own shops on premises, under persona 
supervision. Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway 
corner Locust. 

“Are you going to marry sister Ruth?” 

“Why-er-I really don’t know, you know.” 


“That’s what I thought. Well, you are.” 


STANDARD 


The Original Home of Folly 
Two Frolics Daily. 


35 Large Electric Fans make this place Cooler than any Summer Garden. 
wrex Harry Morris’ Burlesque Co., 


in the FEMALE PATIENTS 


Entire New Vaudeville Bill. 
NEXT WEEK 


New Vaudeville and Burlesque. 





DELMAR GARDEN 


WEEK OF JUNE 10, 
Delmar Opera Company 


“BOHEMIAN GIRL.” 


With a Phenomenal Cast, Great 
Chorus and Complete Orchestra. 
NEXT WEEK 
THE Ml K A DO. 


Staged by the Veteran, . Temple. 


Every age - 30 
Saturday and Sunday Matinees at 2:15. 


Grand Display of finest Stereopticon Views on 
the Lawn opposite Faust’s Cottage every even- 
ing. Orchestra Concerts at 6 P. M. and after the 
opera, Admission to the big Grounds FREE. 
Try the Steeple Chase and don’t skip the Mid- 
way. See the Streets of Cairo. Down-town 
Ticket Office, 1100 Olive Street (Bollman’s), Take 
Olive street “‘through”’ cars, 


Forest Park Highlands. 


Only Family Resort in Town. 


HOPKINS’ PAVILION. 


‘Two Shows Daily—Rain or Shine. 


8-CORNALLAS~—8 
Male and Female Gymnasts. 
PREISCH OPERATIC QUARTETTE, 
First Appearance in St. Louis. 
CHERIDAH SIMPSON, 
Pianist and Vocalist. 
4—HUNTINGS—4 
Comedy Sketch. 
MR. and MRS. IRVING JONES, 
Negro Shouters, 





Admission to Grounds Free. 
Reserved Seats 25c and 10c 








The medical students of Syracuse (N. Y.) 
University have adopted the following college 
yell: 

‘*Well man, sick man, dead man—stiff! 
Dig ’em up, cut ’em up—what’s the diff? 
Humorous, tumorous, blood and gore! 
Syracuse Medics, 1904!” 


ee 
Society stationery, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 








Koerner’s Garden Theatre 


King’s Highway and Arsenal, 
Matinees Sunday, Wednes. and Saturday < 3U 


Kvery Evening at 8:30, 


coMuecrne Sunday Mat, June 16 
Lawrence John 


Hanley Ravold 


World’s Fair Stock Company 


Present an Elaborate 
Production of the 


King’s Musketeers. 


Elaborately Costumed. 
Beautifully Staged. 


z NEW SUBURBAN. 


On the Hills. 
New Management. New Policy. 


GRAND PANTOMIME BALLET, 


“The Rowers on the Seine!”’ 


Mile. MAVEROFFER, Premiere. 


5--Superb Vaudeville Acts=-5 


Nawns, Alice Pierce, DeLaur Debri- 
mont Trio, Billy Van, Torcat. 
Coming June 16--AGOUST FAMILY, Ma: 
velous European Jugglers; THE FOUR HUN 
TINGS, Acrobatic Dancing Comedians 
FRANCELLI and LEWIS, Operatic Selections; 
Mr. and Mrs. IRVING JONES, Black Face 

Comedy. 
| Theatee Evgs., 10, 25, 35 


Highest Class 
Daily Mats., free; 
Family Resort | | Reserve 10c, Absolutely 


) Nothing higher, 
ELECTRIC FOUNTAIN. SCENIC R’Y. CAFE CAESAR 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO 


’ark Admission free 








THE MOST POPULAR BOOKS. 
The Crisis, Winston Churchill, $1.15; The 
Helmet of Navarre, Bertha Runkle, $1.20; Son 
nets to a Wife, Ernest McGaffey, $1.25; Sit 
Christopher. Maude W. Goodwin, $1.20; Old 
Bowen’s Legacy, Edwin A. Dix, $1.20; Puppet 
Crown, Harold MacGrath, $1.20; The Inlander, 
Harrison reer ge $1.20; Valencia’s Garden 
Crowninshield, $1.21 
JETT'S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive street 
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The Mirror 
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CRAWFORD’S 


Now That Favorable Weather is Smiling Upon us We are Turning Out Our 
Superior Merchandise for Low Cash Prices in Great Shape ! ! 





WE BEAT THE WHOLE WORLD ON 


LINENS. 


33 pieces Cream Table Damask, 62 inches wide, all 
linen and choice patterns, cost to import 55c a yard, 
our price, while they last, a yard 39c 


28 pieces Silver Bleached German Table Damask, best 
quality, new patterns, the regular $1.25 grade, our 
pricé: WHUG they Laat, G2 VOT xin nscs, csssasesak) ect forencce: -aneeee 89c 


500 dozen Bleached All-Linen Napkins, 3 size, good 
quality and new patterns; these cost to import $1.75 
a dozen; our price, while they last, a dozen.............. $1.25 


600 dozen Bleached 34 Napkins, all linen, elegant 
quality and beautiful patterns, would cost to land to- 
day $2.25 a dozen, our price will be, while they last, 
PET eg nase Oct late ere A eer CRD Et: Lr Pe $1.50 
800 dozen all-linen hemstitched Huck Towels, size 
22x46, the regular price is 39c, our price, while they 
last, each ios co isiseases kata scien ee 
550 pieces all-linen unbleached Crash, slightly soiled, 
the manufacturer’s price was 12c a yard, our price, 
while they last, a yard............... 8l4c 
1000 White Crochet Bed Spreads, large size, big as- 
sortment of patterns, made to sell at $1.25, our price, 
while they last, each... Be et te, gala sansa Se oc oO 
750 Fringed White Crochet Bed mene 11-4 size, 
all choice patterns and imported to sell at $2.00, our 
price, while they last, each........ $1.25 




















SPECIALS IN 


WHITE GOODS. 


65-inch White Organdie, actual value 40c, Big Bargain..25c 
Remnants of Silk Muslin, actual value 50c per yard, to 


Ns INE actctcctaccsacscciincerss sonechnennase’ -assattonama somata icanducencgesees 
45-inch English Batiste, actual value 45c, Special Price..30c 
Heavy Cord White Pique, worth 35c, Special Price .......20c 


NEW ARRIVALS IN 


Lawns and Dimities. 


BOUGHT MUCH UNDER PRICE. 


l lot of Dimities, in remnant, fast colors, regular 











1244c—for : nee 
Dotted Swiss, new designs, very swell, only ............-.--. 15¢ 
415 pieces extra fine Irish Lawns and Dimities, the 
very latest designs and colorings, fOr...........-.+-. sss 15c 
100 pieces new Ecru Lawns, linen effect, very swell, 
saa so daha anathema inharbcbncininggapunapeccerenitees 15c 
Black Lawns, with white figures, fast colors, regular 
DSC REP EOE ossicns. ¢ exinnaesscoones «+8 OC 
100 pieces Black Lace Grenadine Lawns, mene 20c 
quality—for. ... tae « 0c 
Black Dotted Sain. with prey “ sneaia “25¢ 
quality—for.. * easees AO 
44-inch Sedat Black pry saatia. “98c. paren 
EE BRS tee Re ie Oe Le EEO 











Suits, Skirts, Waists 


AND 


Traveling Wraps, 


Of Which We Are Now Daily 
Selling Large Quantities. 


We bought the most of these goods, being 


travelers’ samples, at our own prices, hence 


the bargains we are able to give. See Show 


Windows. 


At $1.48—Stylish Polka Dot Duck Dress 
Skirts, comes in black with white 
polka dot, royal blue with white polka 
dot, navy blue with white polka dot, 
bought to sell at $2.50— , 

OY Beet al PG Or onc... cnccscsvecerensocsesee $1.48 


At $3.98—Unlined English Homespun 
Rainy-Day Skirts, large, double faced, 
flare flounce, tailor stitched 18 times; 
bought to sell for $4.75— 

Our Rainy-Day Bargain...................-. 


At $10.00—A grand close-out of Ladies’ 
swell up-to-date Suits, Eton Suits, 
Jacket Suits, Blouse Suits, all made 
of the finest covert cloths, Venetians, 
serges and cheviots. These suits are 
all strictly tailor-made. No extra 
charge for altering. Regular prices 
were $18.50 up to $27.50— 

In this Great Suit Sale only .......... $10.00 


At 50c—Ladies’ Percale 
Sacques, come in pink and white, 
blue and white and black and white, 
fancy figured stripes. 

A $1.00 Sacque for...............00e0 ‘eseusiahion 50c 


At 55c—White India Lawn Shirt Waists, 
front trimmed with 4 rows of inser- 
tion, tucked down back, Bishop 
sleeve. A bargain for $1.25— 

Our Shirt-Waist Special only................ 55c 

At 50c—Ladies’ fine quality Gingham 
Underskirts, comes in very pretty 
blue and white stripes, made with a 
double flunce. A $1.00 skirt— 

Chas Fy Ose pcan ccs isdn ssh eggnecttcecssonnes OG 


$3.98 


Dressing 


All Alterations Made Free of Charge. 


Silks Still Lower. 


A Big Bargain. 
20-inch Corded Taffeta, crepe effect; 


OC URED LOR vc sners cesonaaanies Pcinnctasecteaeens 39c 
24-inch Black Figured India, double 

face, 85c quality for ..........0.......-..2+-0000-.59C 
19-inch Black Silk Taffeta, only................35¢ 


22-inch wide Black Peau de Soie, Lyon 
make, all silk; $1.29 quality for..........95¢ 


a Ere sa 





STANDARD 


DOMESTICS. 


CHEAP! 


WIDE OPEN. CHEAP! 


100 pieces yard-wide unbleached Muslin, a good heavy 
one, worth 6!4c, while they last, a yard...... 0.0... .....04€ 
150 pieces yard-wide Bleached Muslin, soft finish, 
actually worth 81¢c, we will sell while they last, a 
RAR chris cit eoprscnisiss S sacsosss Cpascusssbue nsncuaN ene acocsuty 6l4c 
1200 yards Bleached Cambric muslin, a good value at 
10c, a limited supply to each customer, while they 
lest; @ Yard... 25 mie Se 
500 dozen Riceched Pillow ‘Catt, 42x36 pers 45x36, 
two-inch hem, and worth at wholesale llc, our price 
WELL DG, Witte Clee y Last GIs. as, onan o in sa nscsic costcees svestes 9c 
200 dozen 9-4 size Unbleached Sheets, heavy easly, 
hemmed and ready for use, cost to make 49c, our 
PYICE, WHue: TOF LAG, CRC <.n5cn coca. <<c0.csccnts casoccseeeenee 35c 
Three cases 81x90 Bleached Sheets, for full-size bed, 
hemmed ready for use, cost to make 53c each, our 
DETCO WUE CUO IAG, CR ss ccccnsoecs. socsecnsesenwnsanns ‘wonton 40c 
650 Bleached Sheets, size 90x90, for lavneet size beds, 
hemmed ready for use, manufacturer’s price each 
69c, our price, while they last, each................... ccs 50c 








BURSTING THINGS WIDE OPEN IN 


WASH GOODS. 


250 pieces of fine Batiste,in foulard and striped effects, 
all good and new colorings; go while they last at, 
NM INN csr carat taces concn usucshs aéoscathaas Sipesanadinowronssansenneenaoiii 10c 
175 pieces Light-Ground Percale, in good styles; 
bought to sell at 124¢c, will close out the lot at, per 
cecil ticioilil discuss aiaaeaked pea diaesins-stieiea siete bvastenonnsgel 6!4c 
300 pieces extra fine quality of Zephyr Ginghams, in 
plaids, stripes and checks, fast colors; worth 12 éc, 
go while they last at, per yard .......... FEEL LORIE 10c 
150 pieces 32-inch wide Madras Cloth, in stripes and 
small checks; 15c and 20c quality, go while they 
SOME Bais TAR RI cs sstisesen snptnen: Sonscndinicedvtdesneseresosioenas- 12éc 
200 pieces 32-inch Fine Scotch Ginghams, in plaids 
and stripes; made to sell at 25c, go while they last 
OO Ba aa i Sa 5 I RR PI AA SRS 17%c 








Never Before Were Such 


SHOES 


Offered For the Price. 


Ladies’ Hand-Turn Lace and Oxford Ties, in choco- 
late, brown, tan and black—these are all SAMPLES 
and are about 10,000 pairs; while we have not got 
all sizes, we can fit most feet; inthis lot you will 
find all kinds of style heels, shape lasts, etc., and be- 
ing SAMPLES they are made better than regular 
shoes, not a pair worth less than $3.00; they go for....98c 
Ladies’ 3-strap Slippers, in vici kid and patent leath- 
ers, French heels, these slippers were made to sell 
for double the price; we have all sizes and widths 
in above and can fit any shape foot; to close them 
out quick we will sell the all-patent leathers at $1.98, 
BU Be BUG Id oo ac oecce sees 0 sssictncam: Seseces accernce LEAS 
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SPRINGS OF SWEET HEALTH. 


WEST BADEN AND FRENCH LICK. 

Why not try West Baden or French Lick 
Springs if you want a summer rest? They 
are easy to reach on the Baltimore and Ohio 
South-Western. 

The West Baden mineral springs are 
popularly known as “the Carlsbad of 
America.” They are the Mecca of the 
afflicted. hither go those who have lived 
not wisely but too well, to straighten out by 
Nature’s own curative waters the derange- 
ment of stomach, liver, kidneys. The 
remedial effects are rapidly felt. They are 
also permanent. It is said that Baden 
Springs water is a remedy for almost every 
disease except consumption. The late 
Professor Gross, of Philadelphia, one of the 
most eminent medical men of this generation, 
once said of them: “I have had opportunity 
to try various medicines, and the various 
mineral waters of Europe and of this country, 
and Iam free to confess that as an eliminator 
of diseased conditions of the digestive organs, 
and as an healing agent to the mucous mem- 
brane lining the alimentary tract, these 
waters are certainly superior to any curative 
agents that I have ever prescribed. The 
range of their adaptability is, indeed, won- 
derful.” 

The resident physicians have used them 
successfully in the treatment of aggravated 
forms of indigestion; diseases of the liver, 
particularly vertigo, jaundice and gall stones; 
catarrhal and ulcerative conditions, whether 
of the head, stomach, bowels or bladder; 
kidney diseases; insomnia; wrecked nervous 
conditions; rheumatism; blood and skin 
troubles, and diseases of women. 

No water in the world is so good as these 
for the repair of the damage done by over- 
indulgence in alcohol. The waters drive 
out the alcohol. They make it practically 
impossible to drink alcoholic stimulants, and 
they do it without any of the strain and nerve 
damage caused by artificial “cases.” Two 
weeks at the Springs will make the banal, 
alcoholic drinks distasteful to the most con- 
firmed toper. Spring No. 5 was for long the 
wonder of the place, because of its cathartic 
qualities, but Spring No. 7, discovered in 
the fall of 1892, is of greater volume and 
greater medicinal power. It gives cut 
enough water, practically, to straighten out 
all the poor stomachs and livers on earth, if 
only the possessors of those sickly organs 
could get the water. 

The West Baden water is better than that 
of Carlsbad. West Baden Springs Nos. 5 
and 7 contain respectively 60 and 80 per 
cent more sodium, 5 and 8 times more 
magnesium, 20 and 17 times more iron than 
do the Carlsbad waters, and are also richer 
in all gases, save one—carbonic acid gas. 
Any physician will agree that these facts 
make the West Baden water more efficacious 
than those with which they have been com- 
pared. 

The Springs and the town that has grown 
up around them are set in a beautiful stretch 
of rolling country, with cliffs and woods and 
great meadows, and with the best sort of 
roads for riding and driving. The hotel is 
a model of comfort and convenience. It 
has every accessory of modern civilization. 
The cottages and homes are pretty struct- 

ures. The hotel has five hundred rooms, is 
surrounded by verandas, and from those 
verandas one looks off tothe artistic kiosks, 
and other structures, down shaded walks to 
the Springs. Landscape gardeners of emi- 
nence have exhausted their skill in the treat- 
ment of the territory immediately around 
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the hotel, and a rest amid the evidences of 
their handiwork, improving on nature, is 
truly idyllic. The hotel is absolutely fire 
proof, for there has been overlooked no 
single precaution to prevent conflagration. 
The roads are always sprinkled in the sum- 
mer. 

In connection with the ho‘el is a market 
garden ten acres in extent, upon which are 
raised the vegetables for the table. A dairy 
of forty cows yields a supply of milk equal 
to about one-half of the consumption, while 
a hennery furnishes a large supply of juicy 
spring chickens. An icehouse, with a 
capacity of 500 tons, insures an ample store 
of ice during the hottest seasons. The hotel 
store house resembles a large grocery estab- 
lishment more than anything else, being 
stocked from floor to ceiling with every con- 
ceivable comestible, both staple and fancy. 
Attached to the hotel is a perfect ice plant 
for the care of meats, milk, vegetables, etc. 
For the use of the hotel guests at table or in 
their rooms, bottles and pitchers are half 
filled and frozen solid, then filled with pure 
spring water, thus making provision through- 
out the night, even in the warmest weather. 
The flower-garden at West Baden is one of 
the most beautifully interesting specimens 
of the highest form of floriculture to be 
found anywhere in this country. 

The bathsare a great feature of the place; 
they include plain, sulphur, Turkish, Russian 
styles of bathing; they are provided with 
skilled attendants; the plain and sulphur 
baths are but 50 cents each; the Turkish 
and Russian $1 each. 

As for recreation, the guests need never 
be ata loss. Every form of recreation pos- 
sible is provided. Here is found the best 
artificial swimming pool to be found in the 
United States. It is 125 feet long by 32 
feet in width, with a varying depth of four, 
five and ten feet. It is well and elegantly 
finished and fully provided with balconies, 
dressing-rooms and convenient parapher- 
nalia. There is also the largest covered 
bicycle track in the world, and a double- 
decker at that. It is one-third of a mile 
long, being 409 feet on each of its parallel 
lines, and 472 feet on each of its curves. It 
is built in regulation style, elliptical, with a 
grade of 244 to 544 feet on the curves, and 
therefore productive of the highest rate of 
speed. It is 20 feet wide, and has a total 
inside length from tape to tape of 709 feet, 
and a total inside width from tape to tape of 
300 feet. The height of both stories is 22}¢ 
feet—the lower being 12 feet. When lit up 
by the electric lights surrounding it, the 
track forms an alluring feature of the 
picturesque landscape about the Springs. 
Inside the bicycle track we find the base 
ball diamond, and at the proper season of the 
year the “black diamond” waiters at the 
hotel disport themselves here for the rare 
edification of the white visitors. If you have 
never seen the colored brethren play base 
ball with each other or an opposing white 
nine, you may faithfully believe you have 
missed one of the sights on the earth. The 
place has also a pretty opera house. There 
are billiard rooms, a gymnasium, bowling 
alleys, hand ball and tennis courts. There 
is an excellent hall for music and dancing. 
The livery service as to horses and vehicles 
is of the best. Fishermen can have fine 
sport angling in “Lost River” and Lick 
Creek, both streams running through the 
grounds. “Lost River” is so called from the 
fact that it disappears into the earth a few 
miles below West Baden, to emerge again 
about fifteen miles distant. Squirrels, rab- 
bits and quail abound in the neighboring 
forests about the hotel, affording excellent 


sport for the hunter, and all the accessories 
for target practice are on the grounds. 

There are several first class physicians 
resident at the Springs. In fact there is 
everything at the place that the most exact- 
ing summer rester could require to make 
him content. So much for West Baden. 

French Lick Springs are but a few miles 
away. They are situated in Orange County, 
Indiana, at the terminus of a branch of the 
Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville Rail- 
road (Monon Route), connecting at Orleans 
for all points. This location is forty miles 
from the center of population of the United 
States. The Springs issue in a valley, sur- 
rounded by a beautiful, undulated, pictur- 
esque region. The waters of the Springs 
find their way into French Lick Creek about 
three hundred yards from their source, 
which, after flowingtwo miles, empties into 
“Lost River.” The water bursts with un- 
usual boldness from rock-lined apertures, 
and is enclosed by stone casements. Its 
temperature is 55 degrees Fahrenheit, and re- 
mains uniformly the same during the winter 
blasts and the summer heat. The principal 
springs yield more than sixty gallons each 
per minute. The temperature of the water 
being uniform under all circumstances gives 
a confidence, which experience in its use 
has verified, of its uniform strength and 
efficacy. 

French Lick Springs Hotel with annexes, 
Clifton and Pavilion, are complete in sanitary 
details, and offer the latest facilities for ex- 
tending first-class accommodations. The 
sleeping apartments and suites, with baths 
attached, are all outside rooms, furnished in 
modern style, and heated both by grate fires 
and steam. A complete electric service, 
including the latest lighting fixtures and 
return call-bells, throughout the hotel. The 
cuisine is unexcelled, and special attention 
is given to the invalid’s dietary, there being 
a separate diet dining-room for invalids. 
Rates $2.50 to $5.00 per day. 

Guests will find ample amusements in and 
out of doors. The park surrounding the 
hotel is interwoven with several miles of 
beautiful shady walks, where wild flowers 
grow in great profusion, and nature, on 
either side, lies undisturbed in primeval 
splendor. There are good hunting and fish- 
ing. Bass and perch abound in the tribu- 
taries of White and Lost Rivers in the 
immediate neighborhood. Quail, wild tur- 
keys, pheasants, squirrels, etc., are plentiful. 
The tennis, golf, croquet and base-ball 
grounds are kept in first-class condition. 
There is a fine one-half mile bicycle track on 
the grounds. Target and trap shooting are 
provided for. 

The new Casino contains the latest regula- 
tion bowling alleys with all the modern im- 
provements, new billiard and pool tables and 
gymnasium. The dancing pavilion, enclosed 
in glass and surrounded by galleries, is one 
of the largest and best in the country. The 
orchestra is excellent and especially selected. 
Good livery accommodations, tandems, tally- 
hos and fine saddle horses abound. 

French Lick Springs stand alone of all 
the mineral spas on the globe in having three 
grades of health-giving waters. No springs 
as yet analyzed afford more than a fourth 
part of the quantity of sulphureted hydrogen 
found in Pluto. Proserpine Spring ranks 
next to Pluto in strength, and consists of the 
same solid constituents as Pluto, but having 
a much smaller percentage of sulphureted 
hydrogen. Owing to this fact, Proserpine 
represents the medium grade water as com- 
pared to Pluto the stronger, and as to Bowles 
the weaker. The Bowles Spring contains 
an excess of iron, and a diminished amount 


of the earthy salts as compared to the other 
two springs. Owing to this happy combina- 
tion of its constituents, it has no peer, not 
even among the celebrated Lithia Springs, 
as a remedy for kidney and bladder troubles. 
The large quantities of this water that may 
be ingested, and the rapidity of its action 
places it at the head of all natural diuretics, 

The Bath Springs, a very heavy and 
strongly alkaline water, is so rich in the sy]- 
phur compounds that for drinking purposes 
it is contra-indicated, but for bathing it is 
unequalled by any other known sulphur 
water. In the rheumatisms and affections 
of the skin, and as an aid to the internal 
administrations of the waters, it is of the 
greatest benefit. Although the appearance 
of this water is uninviting, being of a bluish 
black color, and almost onaque, one’s skin, 
after fifteen or twenty minutes’ submersion 
in it, becomes clear and white, and of a 
velvety softness. 

Pluto spring water is especially adapted 
to the treatment of diseases of the skin, 
dyspepsia, constipation, chronic inflamma- 
tion of the various mucous surfac s, 
scrofula, rheumatism, all specific diseases, 
and, in fine, may be very beneficially 
used in all chronic affections where a tonic 
and alterative effect is designed. None of 
these waters will mix with alcohol. Physi- 
cians sending patients to these springs 
should caution them to consult the resident 
physician. The waters are powerful agents 
in different respects, acting according to the 
various conditions of the patients and 
according to the mode of administration, 
as: hydrogogue cathartics, chologogues, 
diuretics, diaphoretics, emenagogues, blood 
alkalisers, etc. The action on the gastro- 
intestinal canal stimulates the appetite and 
greatly aids digestion. On account of the 
large percentage of iron, and the sodium 
and potassium salts, a very marked tonic 
and alterative effect is secured. The waters 
taken at haphazard and with no regard as to 
diet, may produce very annoying and often 
serious results. The Turkish, mud, vapor, 
electric, sulphur, and even plain baths 
should be taken according to condition of 
the patient, and at the proper time. 

And now to get to either of these places! 
It’s easy. A through sleeper leaves St. 
Louis on the Baltimore and Ohio South- 
Western every Friday evening at 8:05 
o’clock It arrives at the Springs at 6:15 
Saturday morning. 

A train leaves the Springs at 9:00 p. m. 
every Sunday. It arrives in St. Louis at 
7:36 o’clock Monday morning. Thus it 
will be seen that the trains are scheduled so 
as to afford St. Louisans an excellent oppor- 
tunity to make short visits to the Carlsbad of 
America or to French Lick. And even one 
day of the waters is good for the city 
dweller. Take the Baltimore and Okio 
South-Western. 

Both West Baden and French Lick 
Springs are seasonable places all the year 
through, but they are especially attractive 
resorts at this time of year. Their chief 
merit is, that they are so easily approacha- 
ble from so many centers of population, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Louisville. 
They are calculated, in the appointments and 
prices of living, to a fair average of means. 
They are not too “swell” as resorts, nor are 
they too democratic. They have sucha com- 
fortable air and tone about them that those 
who once visit them become, to an extent, 


habituated to them and return again and 
again. Not the least interesting feature ot 
a short stay at either place is the array of 
interesting people one meets there. It’s 
really like going to Carlsbad, where the 
world’s celebrities congregate. 
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CLEOPATRA. 





H Charmian, take my bracelets; 
ey bar with a purple stain 
Mv arms. ‘Turn over my pillows— 
yhey are hot where I have lain. 
Open the lattice wider, 
\ gauze o’er my bosom throw, 
\nd let me inhale the odors 
rhat over the garden flow. 


| Jreamed I was with my Anthony, 
\nd in his arms I lay; 
\h, me! the vision has vanished— 
rhe music has died away. 
‘he flame and the perfume have perished— 
\s this spiced aromatic pastille 
(hat wound the blue smoke of its odor 
Is now but an ashy hill. 


scatter upon"me rose-leaves— 
They cool me after my sleep; 
ind with sandal odors fan me 
Till into my veins they creep. 
Reach down the lute, and play me 
A melancholy tune, 
lo rhyme with the dream that has vanished, 
And the’slumbering afternoon. 


There, drowsing in golden sunlight, 
Loiters the slow, smooth Nile, 

Through slender papyra, that cover 
The wary crocodile; 

The lotus lolls on the water, 
And opens its heart of gold, 

And over its broad leaf pavement 
Never a ripple is rolled. 

The twilight breeze is too lazy 
Those feathery palms to wave, 

(nd yon little cloud is as motionless 
As a stone above a grave. 


Ah, me! this lifeless nature 
Oppresses my heart and brain. 
Oh, for a storm and thunder, 
For lightning, and wild, fierce rain! 
Fling down that lute—I hate it! 
Take rather his buckler and sword, 
And crash them and clash them together 
Till this sleeping world is stirred. 


Hark to my Indian beauty! 
My cockatoo, creamy white, 

With roses under his feathers, 
That flashes across the light. 

Look, listen, as backward and forward 
To his hoop of gold he clings; 

How he trembles, with crest uplifted, 
And shrieks as he madly swings. 

O cockatoo, shriek for Antony! 
Cry, “Come, my love, come home!”’ 

Shriek, ‘‘Antony! Antony! Antony!”’ 
Till he hears you even in Rome. 


There, leave me, and take from my chamber 
That stupid little gazelle, 

With its bright, black eyes so meaningless, 
And its silly tinkling bell. 

Take him—my nerves he vexes— 
The thing without blood or brain, 

Or by the body of Isis, * 
I'll snap his thin neck in twain! 


leave me to gaze at the landscape, 
Mistily stretching away, 

Where the afternoon’s opaline tremors 
O’er the mountains quivering play— 

Till the fiercer splendor of sunset 
Pours from the West its fire, 

\nd, melted as in a crucible, 
Their earthy forms expire— 

And the bald, blear skull of the desert 
With glowing mountains is crowned, 

rhat, burning like molten jewels, 
Circle its temples round, 


I will lie and dream of the past time, 
Ajons of thought away, 

And through the jungle of memory 
Loosen my fancy to play; 

When, a smooth and velvety tiger, 
Ribbed with yellow and black, 

Supple and cushion- footed, 
I wandered where never the track 

Of a human creature had rustled 
The silence of mighty woods, 

And, fierce in a tyrannous freedom, 
I knew but the law of my moods. 

The elephant, trumpeting, started 
When he heard my footsteps near, 

And the spotted giraffe fled wildly 
In a yellow cloud of fear. 

I sucked in the moontide splendor 
Quivering along the glade, 

Or yawning, panting, and dreaming, 
Basked in the tamarisk shade, 
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Till I heard my wild mate roaring, 
As the shadows of night came.on 
To brood in the trees’ thick branches, 
And the shadow of sleep was gone, 
Then I roused and roared in answer, 
And unsheathed from my cushioned feet 
My curving claws, afi! stretched me, 
And wandered my mate to greet. 
We toyed in the amber moonlight 
Upon the warm, flat sand, 
And struck at each other out massive arms— 
How powerful he was and grand! 
His yellow eyes flashed fiercely 
As he crouched and gazed at me, 
And his quivering tail like a serpent, 
Twitched, curving nervously. 
Then like a storm he seized me, 
With a wild, triumphant cry, 
And we met, as two clouds in heaven 
When the thunders before them fly. 
We grappled and struggled together, 
For his love, like his rage, was rude; 
And his teeth in the swelling folds of my neck 
At times, in our play, drew blood. 


Often another suitor— 
For I was flexile and fai — 
Fought for me in the moonlight 
While I lay couching there, 
Till his blood was drained by the desert, 
And, ruffled with triumph and power, 
He licked me and lay beside me 
To breathe him a vast half-hour. 
Then down to the fountain we loitered, 
Where the antelopes came to drink; 
Like a bolt we sprang upon them, 
Ere they had time to shrink; 
We drank their blood and crushed them, 
And tore them limb from limb, 
And the hungriest lion doubted 
Ere he disputed with him. 


That wasa life to live for— 
Not this weak human life, 
With its frivolous, bloodless passions, 
Its poor and petty strife! 
Come to my arms, my hero! 
The shadows of twilight grow, 
And the tiger’s ancient fierceness 
In my veins begins to flow. 
Come not cringing to sue me! 
‘Take me with triumph and power, 
As a warrior storms a fortress— 
I will not shrink or cower. 
Come, as you came in the desert 
Ere we were women and men, 
When the tiger passions were in us, 
And love as you loved me then, 
William Wetmore Story. 
Fe 


The best of all remedies, and fr 


over sixty years, MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SYRUP has been used by mothers for their chil- 
dren while teething. Are you disturbed at 


ight and broken of your rest by a sick child 


suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle of 
‘*Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for Children 
Teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. De- 
pend upon it mothers, there is no mistake about 
it. Itcures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach 
and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. ‘‘Mrs. Win- 
slow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of 
one of the oldest and best female phvsicians 


nd nurses in the United States, and is for sale 


by all druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRuP.” 1840— 


1901. 











“Sleep by the way.” 


THE NEW 
PULLMANS. 


Some of the most beautiful sleeping 
and parlor cars ever built by the Pull- 
man Company are being placed in service 
on the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 








They are of the most modern type, with 
every possible convenience, and are as 
elegant as a car can be. 


For a copy of ‘The Luxury of Modern Rail- 
way travel,’”’ send a postage stamp to George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York, 








Sonnets to a Wife. 
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By Ernest McGaffey. 


x eH OH 


N response to demand by those who read Mr. Ernest Mc- 
Gaffey’s sequence of seventy sonnets while they were 
appearing in the St. Louis MIRROR, they have been put 

into dainty and delightful book-form. 

The editor of the MIRROR, Mr. William Marion Reedy, 
has, at the request of the sonneteer, written a few pages of 
foreword for the edition. 

Of this sequence of sonnets the editor of Current Literature, 
Mr. Bayard Hale, wrote an appreciation as introduction to a 
selection of the verses in the April issue of that periodical. 
In that article Mr. Hale said the sonnets celebrate “in an al- 
most Hellenic stateliness of phrase, with a restrained jubilance, 
with a vigor of robust thought cast into a rare exquisiteness 
of form, the tranquil delights of wedded life. 

“The immemorial story has been sung by the long line of 
poets. The transports of passion have not waited till now 
for description. But—this sonnet-sequence having now 
reached its conclusion—we record the deliberate doubt 
whether the sheer peace, the simple, sane, satisfying joy of 
wedlock has ever found nobler expression. 

“The restfulness of love, the strength in comradeship, 
the deepening of trust, the gathering delight of common 
recollections, the grace of remembered days and kisses, the 
thrill of united hopes—all this, as it becomes conscious of 
itself, its wonder and glory—this is what these sonnets sing. 
The experiences of life may have been commonplace—all the 
more are they human. Always indeed beneath them is the 
marvel of existence, and beyond them is the mystery of 
death, and around them is the sacrament of nature. 

“But under no heavier shadows than those of reverie the 
mated lovers walk together through fields and woods, 
reviewing and accepting the earth and their own natures, 
loving the winds, the stars and the grasses as sharers in the 
‘equable ecstasy’ of living, loving and being loved. 

“Love may have deeper fashions. The element of 
tragedy may be necessary to glorify it utterly. Love may 
be a finer thing when it strengthens itself and loves the more 
because it is unrequited, because it is undeserved, because it is 
unavailing—gathering out of some such splendid sorrow its 
crown of joy. But of its serener and more desired delights we 
have now an expression which is, as the MIRROR declares, 
‘wholly sweet and reconciling.’” 

Such an appreciation from such an authoritative source 
justifies the further assertion by another critic that no such 
body of original verse has been put forth in America in the 
last quarter of a century or more. Every one will wish to 
read 


SONNETS TO A WIFE. 


The price of the volume is $1.25. 


Address, WILLIAM MARION REEDY, 
The Mirror, St. Louis. 
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TICKETS 
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: oe WABA SH 2 uf at LS. New York and Boston 


VIA 
Has its own rails and is 


<7” the shortest tine from JC . BIG FOUR ROUTE, 
Kansas City, Si. Louis and Chicagoy : ay GIVE 


10 Days STOP-OVER at 
To BUFFALO tie F ALLS g 


Re | + 
Stop-overs given at both points : 4 i ie : i“ we ti BUF F ALO. 





on all tickets. 





Only line from St. Louis, via Niagara Falls. 


It crosses Detroit River, one of the most beautiful on : | 4 yy , A Pan-American 


rivers of America. 
For Descriptive Matter, Rates, ete., call on nearest 


Wabash Ticket Agent, or address — A » es s * Exposilion~ 


C. 8. CRANE, Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, ST. LOUIS, 
Look at the SCHEDULE: 


Lv. St. Louis.......8:30 a.m. 12:00noon 8:06 p.m. 
Ar. Buffalo. 2:55a.m. 6:18a.m. 7:30 p.m. 
Ar. New York.....2:55p.m. 6:00p.m. 8:00a.m. 
Ar. Boston..........4:55 p.m. 9:00 p.m. 10:34 a.m. 





Through Coaches Dining Cars Sleepers and 


A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, Library Cafe Cars from St. Louis. 


For Guides, Maps, Rates, Sleeping Car and 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, Rail Road Tickets call at ; 
Big Four Ticket Office, 


IS MILF ORD’S, TWO HUNDRED AND SEVEN Broadway and Chestnut. 
AND TWO HUNDRED ee ee ants wut 


AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE»* A. G. P. A., ST. LOUIS. 
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MICHIGAN @ENTRAL ‘ALL EMPLOYES 


The Niagara Falls Route. In the operating department of the “Alton Road ’ ave 
required to pass mental and physical examinations 

PAN - AMERICAN EXPOSITION calculated to secure absolute safety to passengers and 
New York, Boston, Eastern Resorts. freight. Fidelity, promptness, and accuracy are re- 
Reduced Rates, Stopover on Through Tickets warded by the merit system, the result being that one 


«Pan-American Souvenir,’ ‘A Summer Note of the safest railways in the world is 
Book” and other booklets sent for 4c postage. “THE ONLY WAY” 
0.W. Ruggles, Gen. Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., Chicago es 


———— E — CHICAGO” F = . 
an sis YS CONVENTION, New Fast Train 
EUGENE § Given Free — Sy Ls = JULY—1901. RRS fF. 


to each person interested a . i pa set 
GEO. J. CHARLTON, GEN'’L PASSENGER AGENT EST SERVICE, CCH ‘ ADO, 
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r IELD S in unease to the Eu- 
;POEMSe gene Field Monument 
Souvenir Fund. Subscribe 
iA $7 00 any amount desired. Sub- Cay TAS EST EQUIPMENT, 
i OK 4 a ~ low + 4 D. BOWES, ASS'T GEN’L PASS. AGENT EST TRAINS U TA ag 3 
i BO Ssuler actiientaien Or, Lovey 9: ; 
tHE Book of “FIELD FLOWERS” > EST TRACK, PACIFIC COAST. 
the Century, } (cloth bound, 8xl1l) as a EST ROUTE. 
Handsomely § certificate of subscription ats ' The new train leaves St. Lonis 9.00 a. m. daily 
Illu-trated tofund. Book contains a : The evening train to same points, 10.10 p. m. daily. 
by thirty- selection of Field’s best > ' | 
two of the and most representative - E THE UNION PACIFIC DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE. 
b dob —— aud is ready for m9 nee ; S 
Greates elivery. ' . 2 
Artists. But for the noble contri- 4 513 PINE ST. Has Two Trains Daily from Kansas City, THROUGH SLEEPING CAR 
bution of the world’s greatest artists this : TLLOurt : through Denver and the Rocky Mountains —-TOo— 
book could not have been manufactured for 8 y ’ 


less than $7.00 . g Dining Car Service, Meals a la Carte. SAN FRANCISCO. 


The Fund created is divided equally be- : . : 
tween the family of the late Kugene Field © ; Pala-e and Ordinary Sleepers. Excursion tickets now on sale. 


and the Fund forthe building of a monu- : O A N aa Buffet Smoking and Library Cars. For further information, address 
L: 
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ment tothe memory of the beloved poet of 
childhood. Address Free Chair Cars, Pintsch Light. H. F. BERKLEY, P.&T.A 
-f. ay - Agt, 

EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, ‘ol se alt | og <n wae - | N. W. Cor: Broadway and Olive St. 
(Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago ay Full information cheerfully furnished on 

If you wish to send postage, enclose 10c, application. H. C. TOWNSEND, 
"Mention the MIRROR, as Adv. is inserted as a J. H LOTHROP, General Agent, Gen’l Pass’r and Tkt. Agt., St. Louis. 
our contribution. a ST, LOUIS, MO. 























